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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ASSYRIAN HISTORY: THE SCRIPTURES. 
‘Nineveh and Persepolis: an Historical Sketch of | 

| Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an Account of | 

the Recent Researches in those Countries. By | 

W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., Assistant in the Depart- | 

ment of Antiquities, British Museum. Hall, | 

Virtue, and Co. 
Tar book before us is not one of those literary | 
charlatanisms imposed on the public with “ Nine- 
yeh” asa “selling title.” It is a real book, cal- 
culated to fill up a gap which has hitherto existed 
in the new-born literature of a forgotten king- 
dom, forming a well digested résumé of all that 
has been discovered and conjectured with respect 
to that interesting country by Niebuhr, Porter, 
Morier, Rich, Botta, Layard, and Rawlinson, and 
comprising the history of the old Assyrian King- 
dom from its earliest period, founded upon the 
testimony of Holy Writ and the subsequent | 
Greek and Roman authors, compiled from the | 
records disinterred by Layard, and deciphered by | 
Rawlinson and Hincks, and connected in a con- | 
tinuous history down to the latest times, illustrated | 
by.well-judged and learned original inferences. | 
In short, the small work before us is so full of | 
matter and research, written in so concise and | 
lucid a style, and containing so much interesting | 
matter, as to place a reviewer in a considerable 
dilemma as to what passages he ought to select 
todo the author the justice he so richly merits 
for diligence, perspicuity, and judgment. The 
work is furnished with a small skeleton map, un- 
encumbered with irrelevancies, and serving to 
elucidate those points only which cannot well be 
understood without this assistance; but, as far as 
relates to the plan of the work, we must let the 
author speak for himself;— 

“No work exists that combines the general re- | 
sults of their discoveries (Niebuhr, Ker Porter, 
Morier, and Rich), or which brings down to the 

resent time the general information which has 

n collected. it has been therefore thought 
that a smaller work, which should bring together 
within a moderate compass what has been done 
by travellers, and whatever knowledge can be ac- 
quired from other sources, might be not alto- 
gether an useless performance, and might serve 
as a convenient digest of much valuable informa- 
tion at present scattered through many scarce and | 
expensive volumes. It is with this object that | 
the present volume is submitted to the public. 
Professing no original views, and containing no 
deep scientific research, it is not the wish of the | 
author to supersede the separate perusal of any | 
one of the many authorities from which it has | 
been compiled, but simply to state with fairness 
= been accomplished up to the present 

me. 

_The first notice we have of Nimrod is in Gene- 
sis—“ And Cush begat Nimrod: he began to be 
mighty one on earth. He was a mighty hunter | 
before the Lord; wherefore it is said, even as 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord: and 
the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad and Calneh in the plain of | 
Shinar: out of that land went forth Ashur and 

builded Nineveh and the city of Rehoboth, and 

Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah; 

the same is a great city.” Hence the existence | 
of Babel anterior to Nineveh forms the first fact | 
Enlarged, 232.) 
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in Assyrian history ; and our author further 
proves that the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates 
were divided between the rival nations of Babylon 
and Nineveh. 

Nimrod was the descendant of Ham, and the 
religion he inculeated appears to have had pure 
Deism for its basis, with fire for its type—a’faith 
not now extinct, after a lapse of 4,000 years. 

The author next alludes to the artificial em- 
bankments of the Euphrates, which still form an 
important geographical feature in the country. 
These canals were excavated, in the first instance, 
to regulate the periodical swell of the river, 
caused by the melting of the snows of Armenia, 
a question which was recently fully explained by 
Major Rawlinson, in the able paper read before 
the Royal Geographical Society. The Major ex- 
posed, in that dissertation, the error into which 
travellers have hitherto fallen in supposing the 
most considerable canals might be recognised by 
the highness of the banks; whereas it appears 
that the reverse is in fact the case, and that their 
accumulations were the result of frequent dredg- 
ings of the more sluggish and less important con- 

ults, 

One of the most important questions treated of 
by our author is decidedly the position of ancient 
Nineveh, lately disputed by a French savant, on 
the authority of a misread Greek author, and 
which has been by some placed on the Euphrates. 
The fallacy of this position is undoubted, for, ex- 
cept Ctesias and Diodorus, all concur in placing 
it on the Euphrates; of the more modern 
classical authors, the opinion of Ptolemy, who 
fixed its site at the confluence of the Lesser Zab 
with the Tigris, is the best supported, and now 
confirmed beyond a doubt by Mr. Layard’s disco. 
veries. Benjamin of Tudela informs us, Inter 
quam Al Mossul et Ninevem pons hautum intercedit; 
and Salaha, in 1553, says, Mossul sita est ad regiam 
Sluvii Tigridis, a qua alteré parte ob est Nineve tres 
mille passibus. 

Few of Nimrod’s successors are mentioned by 
any author, and we are, therefore, left in the dark 


on this point, unless indeed the alabaster records | 


of the buried palaces had risen from the bosom of 


| the earth to afford us their testimony. 


The note B, appended to the second chapter, 
throws a new light upon the confusion of tongues 
of Babel. We need not infer from the passage of 
Scripture that the confusion was instantaneous; 
on the contrary, it was more probably an effect 
than acause. God scattered the people from the 
cradle of the human species, in which they had 
been hitherto congregated, and the effect of this 
dispersion was a change in the language in which 
the various offsets settled. This certainly, with- 
out infringing upon the miracle, is a solution 
more agreeable to reason than the vulgar irter- 
pretation of the passage in the Bible; the scat- 
tering obliged the work of building to be discon- 
tinued, and their language became incidentally 
corrupt and confounded, which prevented their 
again uniting against Providence. But it is time 
to pass to the eagle-headed symbol of the Assy- 
rian Deity, which we give in the author’s own 
words :-— 

“It would seem that the reign of Sennacherib, 
who succeeded Shalmaneser, must have been a 
short one, for we know that Shalmaneser, his 
father, was living at the time of the capture of 
Samaria, in B.c, 721, and that he was at that time 


master of Media. Ioly Scripture declares that 
he was killed while worshipping in the house of 
Nisroch, his god, by his two eldest sons. 

“There has been much question who the god 
was who is here mentioned under the name of 
Nisroch. Yet there are certain approximations 
to the knowledge of this question, which shall be 
here stated. In the first place, all the Semitic 
languages have retained what would seem to be 
the root of the name, with slight modifications of 
meaning. Thus in Hebrew, Syriac, /&thiopic, 
and Arabic, the word nisr means either an eagle 
or a hawk, and appears to be derived from an un- 
used root, meaning, ‘to tear in pieces with the 
teeth—to rend as a bird of prey.’ Gesenius has 
shown that the word is sometimes used in a wider 
sense, and nearly corresponds with the Greek 
a.te76s, comprehending several kinds of vultures: 
thus, in Micha i. 16, the bird is said to be bald, 
and to feed on dead bodies, as in Job xxxix. 37; 
Proverbs xxx. 17. In this case it is probably the 
Vultur barbatus of the naturalists. On the other 
hand, to the eagle, which changes its plumage at 
fixed periods, must be referred the words of 
Psalm ciii. 5: ‘Thy youth is renewed like an 
eagle's.’ Bochart has discussed at great length, 
and with much learning, the different meanings 
which may be assigned to this word, and has 
come to the conclusion last stated. Pocock 
(Hist. Arab. p. 95) includes Alnaser among the 
four idols who were worshipped before the flood, 
and afterwards adopted by the Arabs; and Beyer, 
in his notes to ‘Selden de Dis Syriis,’ inquires 
whether there can be any connection between 
this deity and the beast described, Daniel vii. 4: 
‘ The first was like a lion, and had eagle’s wings; 
I beheld till the wings were plucked, and it was 
lifted up from the earth, and made to stand upon 
the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was given to 
it;? and whether the monarchy itself might not 
| be prefigured under this type. 

“Tt has been supposed that under this type was 
| represented either the Supreme Deity or one of 
| his principal attributes. Mr. Layard quotes a 

fragment of the Zoroastrean Oracles, which has 
| been preserved by Eusebius, in which it is stated 
| that ‘God is He that has the head of a hawk. 
He is the first, indestructible, eternal, unbegot- 
ten, indivisible, dissimilar; the dispenser of all 
good; incorruptible, the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise: he is the father of equity and 
justice, self-taught, physical, and perfect, and 
wise, and the only inventor of the Sacred Philoso- 
phy.’ It isremarkable, that in the earliest Assy- 
rian monuments one of the most frequently met 
with is the eagle-headed human figure. Not only 
is it found in colossal proportions as sculptures 
upon the walls, or guarding the portais of the 
chambers, but it is also constantly represented 
among the groups on the embroidered robe. In 
other cases, the head of the bird occurs united 
with the body of a lion, under which form it is the 
same as the Egyptian Aieraco—sphinx, the victor 
in combats with other symbolical figures, and is 
not unfrequently represented as striking down a 
gazelle or wild goat. As Mr. Layard has sug- 





gested, it closely resembles the gryphon of the 
Greek mythology, which was avowedly of Eastern 
origin, and connected with Apollo, or with the 
Sun, of which the Assyrian form may have been 
an emblem.”’ 

The invasion of Judea by Sennacherib forms 
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one of the most important incidents in Jewish 
history, and it cannot be doubted that the destruc- 
tion of his host and himself, after a reign of nine 
years, must be attributed to the hot, pestelential 
wind, termed by the Arabs of the present day 
Rhamsoon, so admirably expressed by Byron:— 
“The Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed, 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed heavy and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved and for ever were still.” | 

We are compelled, for want of space, to pass | 
over the revolt of the Medes, and the details of 
the conquest of Nebuchodnozor, whose name has 
been found recorded on so many of the sun-burned 
bricks. 

Nineveh appears to have been standing B.c. | 
609, and assuming our author to be correct in his | 
dates, the most recent of the Ninevehite monu- | 
ments must be at least 2,450 years old. 

In speaking of the origin of the Chaldeans, Mr. | 
Vaux adopts Mr. Layard’s view, that they have 
hitherto been erroneously termed Nestorians, 
and successfully combats Dr. Grant’s theory that 
they were the lost ten tribes who, remaining 
bebind when the two tribes returned from capti- 
vity, ultimately became Christians. In substance, 
the Chaldees assert that they were Christians long 
before Nestor was born; moreover, that he was 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and never had any- 
thing to do with theircountry. Mr. Layard has 
entered into this subject with all the warmth of 
conviction, and our author’s résumé of the argu- 
ments, on both sides; are eminently worthy of 
the attention of all who are interested in the 
heresies of the early church. : 

The conquests of Nebuchodnozor are described 
with the pen of an able historian, and the hanging 
gardens of Babylon appear attributable to this 
monarch, in a palace situated in which Alexander 
the Great breathed his last. 

Nineveh having fallen, Babylon was the next 
to crumble into dust, under the invincible power 
of the Persians. Khroes or Cyrus surprised the 
inhabitants, secure in their twenty years’ store of 
provisions and the strength of their position, in 
the middle of an annual festival. The mystic 
writing on the wall, so famous in biblical history 
and so elegantly versified by Byron, is present to 
the minds of our readers:— 

‘* Balshazzar’s grave is made, 

His kingdom passed away, 

He, on the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay. 

The shroud his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone ; 

The Mede is at his gate, 
The Persian on his throne.” 

Thus the kingdom of the Assyrians became 
subject to the Persian yoke, which opens a new 
era in Assyrian annals. Darius, the Mede, alone 
remains a matter of doubtful history. Our author 
comes to the conclusion, that he was the leader of 
the Medan contingent of Cyrus’s army before 
Babylon, and would naturally, therefore, be 
termed “ king” in Scripture; hence the interpre. 
tation of Daniel, “thy kingdom is given to the 
Medes and Persians.’’ 

The rise of Jenghiz Khan closely resembles 
that of Cyrus. Mr. Vaux, who, as ao learned 
oriental scholar, is capable of weighing eastern 
diction in a just balance, at once strips both of 
their poetic drapery. “ The conquests of Cyrus,” 
he continues, “resemble all other Nomade in- 
roads. His host was chiefly cavalry, then, as 
now, the peculiar arm of the Persian, and his 
course from east to west.” 

Herodotus tells us a story of Cyrus, which is 
worth repeating, the more so as a similar fable is 
also related of Kuahis Khan, namely, that exhi- 
biting a forged order from the Medan king, and 
having thus obtained the obedience of the tribes, 
he ordered them to reap a field of thistles, but 
invited them toa feast on the following day, and 
having asked them which they preferred, told 
them that the latter should be the lot of such as 


| familiarly called Zoroaster. 


for suchas refused. The true end of this great 
eastern monarch is unknown. Darius succeeded, 
probably, Cambyses, the next king, by a species 
of “tossing up” for the kingdom. Darius was 
the first eastern monarch who had hitherto 
passed into Europe. The commencement of his 


| reign was as fortunate as its end was disastrous; 
‘and that landmark of school-boys, the battle of 


Marathon, in 490 B.c., has perpetuated his 
memory, and the almost miraculous obstinacy of 
the Greeks in a contest, pro aris et focis. During 
the reign of Darius the whole religion of the 
country was changed under thelawgiver Zendusht, 
The principles of 
his creed were simple: a spirit of Good, or light, 
and of Evil, or darkness, governed the world, and 
all things, animate or inanimate belonged to a 
kingdom presided over by one of these genii:— | 

“Mr. Frazer thinks that Zoroaster has drawn | 
largely.from the systems of the Jews and of the | 
Hindas, and that he has engrafted what he culled | 
from each on a Chaldean stem. The intricate | 
ritual, and the multiplication of ceremonies, be- 
tray a Hebrew extraction; the mythology, and | 
many of the superstitions, and especially the | 
Sanscrit origin of the fiend itself, indicate an 
Indian relationship, while the high rank assigned 
to the celestial bodies and the planetary system | 
attests a Chaldean lineage.” 

Our author then proceeds to give his own 
view of the tenets of one sect of this religion :— 

“The Parsees maintain that actual annihila~ 
tion forms no part of the system of Zoroaster; | 
that, at death, the materials of the body rejoin 
their respective elements: earth to earth, water 
to water, fire to fire, and life to the viewless air. 
Hence the last hour is stript of its terrors to the 
Parsee, by the conviction that no being is reduced 
tononentity. For three days after dissolution 
the soul is supposed to flit round its tenement of 
clay, in hopes of reunion; on the fourth the Angel 
Seroch appears, and conducts it to the Bridge of 
Chinevad. On this structure, which they assert | 
connects heaven and earth, sits the Angel of 
Justice, to weigh the actions of mortals. When 
the good deeds prevail the soul is met on the 
bridge by adazzling figure, which says, ‘I am thy 
good angel ; I was pure originally, but thy good 
deeds have rendered me purer;’ and passing its 
hand over the neck of the blessed soul, leads 
it to Paradise. If iniquities preponderate, the 
soul is met by a hideous spectre, which howls out, 
‘Lam thy evil genius; 1 was impure from the 
first, but thy misdeeds have made me fouler ; 
through thee we shall remain miserable until the 
resurrection.’ The sinning soul is then dragged 
away to Hell, where Ahriman sits to taunt it with 
itscrimes. The Resurrection is the triumph of 
Ormuzd and his worshippers, and an essential 
article of their belief. The judgment of men is 
to occupy a space of fifty seven years, then will 
the genii of the elements render up their trust, 
the soul re-enter its former earthly dwelling- 
place, and the juice of the herb Hom, and the milk 
of the Bull Heziosk restore life to man, and ren- 
der him immortal. ‘Then, at length, takes place 
the final separation of the good from the evil. 
Such may, perhaps, serve fora brief outline of the 
system of Zoroaster.” 

We regret to pass over the well-connected his- 
tory of Xerxes, Darius Codomaaus, the conquests 
of Alexander, the race of the Seleucid, to the 
overthrow of the Ro:nans in the East. ‘The vic- 
tory of the Persian king over Valerian is sup- 
posed to form the subject of many of the Persian 
sculptures. ‘The vast Parthian Hripire rose and 
sunk into decay, a memorable instance of the 
fleeting prosperity of barbarous nations, devoid 
of the firm basis afforded by civilisation. The 
migration of the Turcomans eastward may be 
considered as one of the greatest inroads on re- 
cord. The famous Togrul was succeeded by his 
nephew, Alp Arslan, the conqueror of the Greek 





obeyed him, but labours worse than the former 


graphically told, that we are tempted to insert it, 
as typical of his whole life. 

Well did the Greek sage say to Crossus, “no 
man is happy till his death.” 

“The fate of Alp Arslan was, as his life had 
been, that of a hero. A chieftain in Kharizm had 
provoked his indignation by holding a petty for. 
tress in the mountains for a long time against 
him. When the rebel was at length brought 
beforehim, Alp Arslan taunted him with his folly 
in persevering so long in the fruitless effort to 
hold a fortress which he must in the end hare 
been compelled to yield. The Kharizmian, exas. 
perated at the insulting tone of the conqueror, 
and anticipating a cruel death, suddenly burst 
from the guards, and sprang upon the Sultan, 
dagger in hand. The guards would have seized 
him, but Alp Arslan, himself an unerring archer, 
waved them off, and, bending his bow, aimed an 
arrow at the heart of the Kharizmian. But, alas! 
this time his usual skill failed him; his foot 
slipped, and, ere he had time to recover himself, 
he fell to the ground, with the dagger plunged in 
his breast. ‘In my youth,’ said the Sultan, ashe 
was borne into another tent to die, ‘ I was advised 


| by a sage to humble myself before God, to dis- 


trust my own strength, and never to despise the 
most contemptible foe. I have neglected these 
lessons, and my neglect has been severely pun- 
ished. Yesterday, as from an eminence, I beheld 


| the numbers, the discipline, and the spirit of my 
| armies, the earth seemed to tremble under my 


feet, and I said in my heart, ‘ Surely thou art the 
king of the world, the greatest and most invinci- 
ble of warriors.’ These armies are no longer 
mine; and, in the confidence of my personal 
strength, I now fall by the hand of an assassin.” 

Timur, the Tartar, the next victor of the East, 
from China to Constantinople, was the inost suc- 
cessful conqueror that ever lived, and joined the 
accomplishments of a scholar and historian to 
that of a soldier; after a reign of uninterrupted 
success of 35 years, he died in his bed, in his 
70th year, a rare occurrence in early times of 
rapine and conquest. The episode of his capture 
of Bajazid is a landmark of history. 

Mr. Vaux now quits the theme of conquest in 
the fifteenth century, to pass in review the tra- 
vellers who have explored those interesting, 
and, from what we have recently learned, 
densely populated, but now desolate, coun- 
tries, the first of which dates back as far as 
the year 333 a.p.; the itinerary of Bordeaux 
furnishing us with the first information. 
The Bishop Arculph and the Anglo-Saxon 
Bishop Willibald were followed by the Monk 
Fidelis, Bernard the Wise, and Sylvester Il., 
which brings us down to the First Crusade, under 
Peter the Hermit. Benjamin’s, of Tudela, travels 
furnish us with much useful information, and, 
connected with the foregoing, show the state of 
these countries in successive epochs; to complete 
which we find a sketch of the state of the Khale- 
fat at this period, and of the sect of the Assassins. 
This chapter concludes with a review of the asto- 
nishing wanderings of Marco Polo and his family, 
and his long, though somewhat unwilling, resi- 
dence in Kochin China. 

Our author then reverts to Babylon, and al- 
ludes fully but concisely to the. travellers who 
have visited the site of that city, among whom we 
find, after the more ancient travellers—Eldre«, 
Ranwolff, Boeventing, and Della Valle, the dis- 
tinguished names of the more modern travellers 
—Niebuhr, Beauchamp, Rich, Rennell, aud 
Buckingham, all of which we would fain pass 
review, if it would not be equivalent to a plagiaty 
of Mr. Vaux’s well-directed précis; we mst, 
therefore, conclude our notice with an extract 
respecting the earliest of these travellers, reset’ 
ing the modern discoveries of Butta and Layar’, 
at Khorsabad and Nimrod, in a further notiee, 
which form, as it were, the second division 
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Mr. Vaux’s work: 
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“ We will now mention some of the accounts of | the Minnesiiugers; and, in his second volume, | bands toturn up, and of cultivating beards to the 


Babylon which have been given by the travellers 
who visited that part of Asia soon after the re- 
vival of learning in the west. One of the earliest 
was an English merchant, named Eldred, who 
left England, in 1583, for Tripoli, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Aleppo, and in three days to Bir, on 
the Euphrates; from this town he took a boat, 
and descended the river 


rambles about the hills and valleys of the country, | size and appearance of birds’ nests, very much 
fishing, repeating legends, poetizing, and telling | after the manner of our own ‘ Byrons of the desk 
| stories of the thirty years’ war, &c., which mat- | andcounter.’ Out of the way, or we shall be run 
ters serve to spread the publication into its desired | down by those three young ladies, who are chas- 
size and measure. From these various subjects | ing each other in the prettiest and most playful 
our task is easy to pick a few examples of the | manner imaginable, to the great edification of 


to New Babylon | 


(Baghdad), On his way thither he passed the | 


‘mighty old city of Babylon, many old ruins 
whereof are easily to be seen by daylight, which 


1, John Eldred, have often beheld.’ He mentions, | 


particularly, what he calls the Tower of Babel; 
describing it as a quarter of a mile in circuit, and 


about the height of St. Paul’s (the old cathedral, | 


which was burnt in the fire of London) ‘but it 
showeth much bigger.’ He states that it was 
built of very large sun-dried bricks, cemented by 
courses of ‘mattes made of canes, though they 
have been laid within one yeare.’ Ranwolff, a 
German, who visited the ruins in the 16th cen- 
tury, speaks of the remains of an ancient bridge 
and fortifications, and of the Temple of Belus. 
‘This tower,’ says he, ‘ is so much ruined, and so 
full of venomous animals, that it can only be ap- 
proached during two months in the winter, when 
they don’t leave their holes.’ Boeventing dis- 
tinguishes this tower from another square build- 
ing, 125 paces in circumference, which he con- 
siders to be the tower of Belus; and Texevra 
agrees with other travellers in saying, that there 
are but few remains of this once famous city, and 
that there is no spot in all the country so little 
visited as that on which stood Babylon.” 








OLD GERMANY, 


Pictures of Nuremberg ; and Rambles in Franconia, 
By H. J. Whitling. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Tak author has published and been well received 
before, and thus induced to follow his Heidelberg 
by his Nuremberg; assigning, however, further 
reasons for so doing.— 
“ Because Nuremberg was for more than 500 


light and agreeable quality which characterises | 


the work. Of Nuremberg it is stated:— 
“ The strata upon which the town is built—sand 


the aforesaid young gentlemen. Yonder is a 
group of junior officers, seated with stretched out 
legs in an attitude of very devil-may-care admi- 


and gravel—and its altitude above the level of the - ration, staring about them in all the self-compla- 


sea, nearly 900 English feet, render its sanitary 
condition undeniable. Though, from its open 
and elevated position, it is freely exposed to the 
air, the changes of temperature are not generally 
sudden or violent. Storms are not often at- 
tracted towards it, and snow seldom lies long in 
the neighbourhood. Endemical disorders are 
comparatively unknown, and epidemics rarely 
make their appearance, and then but for a short 
time. Thecholera has never visited it, . . . 

“ The general aspect of the interior is highly 
imposing; most of the houses are very large, of a 
massive stvle of architecture, adorned with fan- 
ciful gables, and bearing the impress of the 
period when every inhabitant was a merchant, 
and every merchant was lodged like a king. 


| Their form and shadows harmonise well with the | 


| 
| 





years the chief abode of the German Emperors, 


fountains, numerous figures, public monuments, | 
churches, and other buildings, rich in the moul- | 
dering sculpture of former ages. Many of them | 
are beautifully carved, both inside and out, and 
the air of bygone magnificence, which pervades | 
the whole, tells many an interesting tale of the | 
wealth and splendour of other days. | 
“ With the regard towards these things that | 
every well-educated Englishman may be sup- | 
posed to possess, you will be glad to know that | 
the King of Bavaria takes all possible care to pro- | 
tect from modern invasion so complete a specimen | 
of the middle ages; and he has given orders, that 
alterations of every kind, and even the colouring | 
of the houses, shall only be permitted in a style 
of conformity therewith. As a consequence, the | 
whole is in good keeping, and presents to the eye | 
much that is deeply impressive in this ancient | 


cency of the same order in England. Ata little 
distance to the left is another and quieter group, 
with sterner faces and collars more deepiy 
striped,—these are some of the vieux-moustache, 
who know better. There sit some noisy French- 
men, drinking wine, most of it deucedly bad in 
this place. Here are some Italians enjoying 
chocolate. Now we are passing a party at tea, 
principally ladies, all of whom are knitting and 
talking with equal grace and rapidity, neither 
tongues nor fingers are for one moment idle. 
There aresome thorough-paced Nurembergers, 
doing all they can to assist the funds of the 
hospital, by drinking the Bavarian beer, re- 
nowned throughout Germany, and which, indeed, 


' forms a principle beverage of all classes of the 


inhabitants of this town. See! they are begin- 
ning to light the coloured lamps. The music 
gets more energetic, and in its pauses, the con- 
versation more lively. Visits are paid to each 
other’s table, and many interchanges of formality 
or of kindly greeting take place in these gardens, 
where evea tea or supper parties are sometimes 
given. Near the orchestra stands the Crown 
Prince of Hesse, son-in-law of the King of 
Bavaria. He is talking in the most familiar way 
to a tall man there, in a straw hat and fanciful 
cravat, who, although one of the long guns of the 
town, is certainly not one of the great ones. 
Close to him, in gayest attire, sits the man of 
whom you bought your boots this morning; he 
is ringing his glass with his knife by way of cal- 
ling for another supply. At the next table but 
one beyond us is the tailor who mended your 
coat; he is not alone, he has got his wife with 


and was formerly one of the most renowned and | and well-preserved stronghold of German archi- | him, two children, and a servant girl, a little 


wealthy cities ofthe German Empire. Because it is | tecture, arts, and commerce. 


at present one ef the most interesting. Because | 


it was the centre of German commerce, the nur- | to a curiosity shop, in which models and pictures, | 
sery of German poetry, the cradle of German art, | carvings in wood and stone, jewels of silver and | 


and the home of German freedom. Because, had | 
there never been a Nuremberg, it is probable 
there never would have beena Munich, Because, 


it is the most, if not the only, intact specimen of 
a town of the middle ages. Because there is in 
itso much to invite the antiquary, artist, archi- 
tect, and lover of the picturesque, and to please 
the taste of all classes of travellers. Because it 
possesses some of the best schools in Bavaria—in 
itself no slight recommendation—and offers a 
healthy, agreeable, and moreover very cheap 
place of residence. Because, notwithstanding a!l 
this, it seems to be but little known to the Eng- 
lish; and according to the Police reports, isless 
visited by travellers generally than many other 
towns which cannot lay claim to half the interest. 
Because, with the exception of a notice in Mur- 
ray’s excellent Guide Book, there has hitherto 
been no description of it published in England.” 

Presuming these arguments to be satisfactory, 
Mr. Whitling proceeds to give us a cursory view 
of the ancient history of the city,—an account of 
its churches, castles, gaols, libraries, and other 
old buildings. He tells us, it is rising im prosperity 
as Germany is, and is altogether a well conducted, 
well behaved, and gratifying place wherein to 
sojourn, He heads his chapters facetiously; and 
writes in a smart, apostrophising style, as if 
speaking to the reader by his side, and not in the 
usual narrative furm. He relates the story of 
Caspar Hauser, treats of Albert Durer and other 


| books, manuscripts, trinkets, implements of wood 
, , ‘ | craft, things appertaining to the gentle art, and 
having had the rare fortune to be spared in war, | frayments of ancient armour are all mingled to- 


' 
so . | 


“Nuremberg may be aptly enough compared 


jewels of gold, old furniture, glass, coins, tapestry, 


gether, amid the varied productions of Nature 
and Science which combine their aid to lend in- 
terest to the collection.” 

The gardens and places of public resort and 
entertainment afford a fair glimpse of the social 
pleasures of our sober German brethren; and we 
copy the description of one of them, as a sample 
of the general run:— 

“ Cast your eye round the gardens, what para- 
sols, what colours, what a rainbow display of rich 
mantles and gaudy shawls, what fluttering of 
ribbons and tassels, white pocket handkerchiefs, 
broad lace, and bright linings. There you see 
some young gentlemen in very wide tailed brown 
and blue coats, of a cross breed between the full 
dress and surtout, with bright figured buttons, 
and blazing chain-cabled waistcoats, fond of nar- 
row shirt collars to turn down,* and broad wrist- 


} 








* “This depressive custom seems to have become geueral 
in consequence of a frightful accident, ssid to have occurred 
to an officer on his return home atter a long absence. His 
son, who was the first to greet him, rushed into his arms. 
Alas! his collar was high, the ends were sharp, and the 
starch was strong. The two points entering the two eyes, 
pierced the brain of his venerated parent, who fell the victim 


of a dangerous fashion, rendered still more terrible by the 
overwrought zeal of the washerwoman. From this circum- 
stance, these appendages derived the name of Vater Morder, 
or Father Murderers ; and overpowered by the weight of par- 
ricidal disgrace which rests upon them, they have never bcen 





famous Nuremberg artists, refers to and quotes 





able to hold up their heads since,’’ 





half-shaved, but not half-starved poodle dog, 
and a large cane, highly polished, and bearing 
two silk tassels, and a broad silver mushroom- 
shaped top; his hands are garnished with several 
rings, anda broad paste brooch confines the ends 
of a ‘tie,’ marked with flashes of lightning; but 
with all this he has no desire to be taken for any- 
thing more than he is; neither have those of a 
higher class any fear of being mistaken for what 
they are not. Each is quietly enjoying himself 
in his own way, without fearing or shunning the 
other; all are polite, contented-looking, good- 
natured, and sociuble. Those who please to af- 
ford it sup in the gardens. Those who donot, or 
whose arrangements render it unnecessary, avoid 
giving the‘ wirth’ that trouble, for which, I dare 
say, the ‘kellner’ is very much obliged to them; 
and when the music, which of its kind is often 
excellent,—always good,—is ended, all go quietly 
and happily home. So easy, polite, and well- 
ordered is the conduct of most people here, that, 
without a little close observation, if is at times 
almost impossible to distinguish the ‘ gentleman’ 
from the ‘ tailor;’ but I will give you one or two 
rules which greatly influence my opinion in this 
particular; and although it is true I have some- 
times erred, they are nevertheless of tolerably 
safe application. Besides not being perhaps 
quite so highly dressed, a gentleman will never 
pick his teeth with his knife and fork; will always 
have his face and hands clean, and the latter espe- 
cially free from the broad ebony tips which un- 
fortunately are so often found to terminate the 
dingy-looking digits of the other.” 

From the account of the library, we extract 
the following literary notices :— 

“The book, however, to which \the greatest 
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actual value is attached, is a very large Hebrew 
manuscript, written on vellum, and called 
‘Machsor.’ It contains about 1,100 pages, and 
comprises a full collection of Jewish prayers, 
hymns, and various religious ceremonies up to 
pe thirteenth century. The date of the MSS. is 
1331. 

“The Jews were expelled Nuremberg in 1499, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


that although nothing was known of the existence 
of another Continent at the time this globe was 
projected, you perceive thereon delineated a sup- 
posed island of considerable magnitude, called 
Antilia. On investigating this subject, I learnt 
that Behaim, though a native Nuremberger, re- | 








A ‘certificate of attendance upon a religious 
teacher,’ and another of ‘confirmation’ is also 
required. Then a ‘ conduct certificate,’ a ‘ ser. 
| vice book,’ a ‘ wanderbuch’ (this refers to the com- 
pulsory travels of their Handwerks’-burschen.). 
An ‘apprentice ticket’ must also be exhibited, 
sided for many years in Portugal, and constructed | and a ‘statement made and substantiated as to 
this globe, while Stadtholder of the island of; property, which, if not considered to be satisfac. 
































: 
at which time this volume was taken from them. | Fayal, in the Azores; an appointment which he | tory according to circumstances, destroys the ! 
Since then many offers have been made for its re- | held for some time. He is also said tohave made | whole thing. The ‘permission from the parents 
possession, as the world contains but one other} many voyages on and from the western coast of on both sides,’ must be likewise produced. A 
copy, and that is at Amsterdam. These two books} Africa; he has even been charged with having |‘ residence permission ticket,’ a ‘certificate as to 
are said also to comprise an accountof all the exe- | already anticipated Christopher himself, but al- | the due performance of militia duties,’ an ‘ex. 
crations and cruelties practised by them against | though a good Christian, it is believed he died , amination ticket,’ and also one as to, ‘ business 
the Christians. . As I have already said, | without acknowledging this atrocity. He is cele- trade, or occupation’ at the time. ‘hose in a 
they much desire to repossess themselves of this| brated in the Portuguese archives as a great higher class of life, besides (with a few natural : 
old manuscript, and have made various overtures ; mathematician, astronomer, geographer, and | exceptions) the above, have yet other things to 
for that purpose; the last wasto purchase it at| navigator. It is, moreover, certain that he inti- do,—proofs to make, and cautions to give ere the 
the price of about a guinea per leaf. There ap-| mately knew Columbus; and that his opinion and | knot of matrimony can be tied. As one instance, 
pears, however, but little hope that it will ever be | counsel were inquired of by the king as to the | it may be mentioned that every Bavarian officer, ] 
restored to them, unless, indeed, his Majesty the | proposals and intentions of that great discoverer. | without distinction, must deposit in the hands of 
King of Bavaria were inclined royally to illustrate | ‘ But amongst all these curiosities of ancient | Government such acapital (by way of guarantee), t 
a too frequently forgotten principle, and order the | science, I must not forget to do my part towards | as, at 4 per cent., shall produce annually, at the t 
free return to them of a volume apparently so | immortalising the remembrance of one exhibited | least, four hundred florins! Without this, or the 8 
precious to the Israelites,—to himself so useless, | here in the year 1658, and no longer in existence. | King’s dispensation, which is seldom, or now 
—by which most gracious example the heart of | This was a gastronomic specimen,—one ofa class | never, obtained, the permission to marry is with- ‘ 
the King of Saxony might peradventure bej|in which this country seems always to haveex-| held. The capital, once deposited, is intangible, P 
moved to return the other half of Albert Diirer’s | celled; it was an enormous black pudding or Ger- | being intended as some provision for the wife and 
work, now at Dresden, to the library at Nurem- | man sausage, about 300 feet in length, and weigh- | family after his death.” . 
berg. * | ing upwards of 700 pounds, which was decorated; One of the consequences of all these formalities 1 

‘“ Amongst the various oddsand ends contained | with various coloured ribbons, and borne through | is exemplified thus :— J 
in this old building is a black silk cap, worn by | the streets by the butchers of Nuremberg onthe, “The dark-looking man, woman, and child, S 
Luther, which was found, with other effects be-| yearly festival of their guild. In the old picture | sitting apart from the rest, and of whom you can a 
longing to him, in a chest at Cobourg, where it| wherein this is represented, herds of pigs are | only catch an occasional glimpse on account of n 
had been left, and for a while forgotten after he| seen taking to flight, open-mouthed, in ail direc- | the smoke in that part of the room, are strolling h 
quitted the Castle there. Here is likewise aj tions; their countenances express the greatest| players, who, with assistants appointed to meet a 
drinking-cup, given by him to his friend Dr. | terror, their tails are curled most distractedly, | them at certain stations, contrive to astonish these y. 
Justus Jonas; upon which you see the portraits | and thejt whole mass of blood appears evidently | simple-minded children of the valley by feats of g 
of both, together with the following inscription :— | turned at the sight of this fearful procession.” — | legerdemain and various other representations, } 

“* Dat vitram vitreo Jonze vitrum ipse Lutherus, The marriage negotiations in Nuremberg and| We have often met them here. The female looks te 
Old Pc ayo nee 4 alae 2a and | ™@ny parts of Germany seem to be attended with | pale and wan, and, though still young, her face 
various relics ‘aiak or 7 aden ae too nume- eo a —" tn thi ‘ — "dis v4 ~" ah — a her a — d 
“ ars < : mongst the better classes in this country, | and in disgrace, fur love of the man who now ill- i 
his tage tage a eo enumerating goo such ies as elopements are seldom or aie treats poe 7 sti her. They are not married; ; 
bie Pit ter 4 9 bed object which ss re ~| heard of. Nosuch thing as getting married here| and in this country of ‘ consents,” “ tickets,” bi 
Seaee “x a given: oe attention, 3 spe without the consent of parents! Certain pre- | “ testimonials,” and “caution money,” probably m 
em meow rw the hhies = Ce as anamie scribed forms must be gone through, or the mar- | never can be.* Hers is now a hard and cruel n 
per which ait to tend a, Aa Aeon ne eg riage is null and void. The proposals being for- | fate, and might afford an impressive lesson had m 
Sedenies aneeiesiel, toe: Peer teat beautifull ’| mally made and accepted, then comes the verlo- | we time to dwell upon it. The boy just entering h 

sonal oe emer ‘aitee y d splendid! ‘lle bung, or betrothal. his takes place, for the | is the man’s nephew, whom he has long initiated w 
Oe eeeted On " mt rit si i anew most part, privately; shortly after which, the | into his own vagabond life, though he has not yet fa 
je pall pening it, you p father of the bride (as she is then called) gives a| seen thirteen summers. Look at his intelligent T 

o Silen Sibvat din Mews On Became Chases dinner or supper to the families and the most | face, lighted up, too, by the most brilliant eyes th 
Done a Madame le Roigne D’engleterre ;’ — —o on both sides, — the fact = 7 ever — pr ag as —_ 01 

; eclared and leave given to publish it to the | and apparently amiable, he deeply interested us; al 
a. souks Sone. ra pon Rape Ae world, who, however, has generally been fortunate | and we spoke on his behalf to the worthy Pfarrer, A 
rine the wife of Henry V. (1420), both of whom | €?ough to anticipate the information. but in vain, Nothing could be done without the ot 
were daughters of the French King, Charles VI. “The cards of betrothal are then circulated | consent of his only living male relative; and that st 

‘‘ You will aleo find here an interesting globe, amongst their friends and jacquaintance, and as | was withheld. God help thee, poor boy! for we, M 
made by John Schoner, professor of mathematics it may interest some of my fair readers to see how | too, have children; and our heart always saddens Be 
in the Gymnasium here, a.p. 1520. It is very “ena things are managed in Germany, here fol- — = _— on thy bright face, and think of thy wi 
remarkabie that the passage through the isthmus | ‘WS 7¢- poees Goamay: . a 
of Panama, so much sought after in these times, | --———- In Nuremberg they make glorious punch; and g 
is, on this old globe, conchae delineated! It has Theodor Roti li everything marketted for must be higgled for. mn 
been said in reference to sculpture, ‘the figureis| * “—e WVOtD lige Werrman —.” with the recipe for the fascinating a 
already in the stone; find arrer = = 
eo Meatiin Uengtateed qeamge” Acnesting VERLOBTE, * Take three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugtr; in 
to this ancient relic, it is already there, if one Pr ven poe pred rica ee Pre . 
: ; aoe ; ze - a little of th ’ 
pana ne y, ee at Wieden cab the ee “ When the day is fixed,—and in this country | cut very thin; pour upon this a quart of boiling | 

oi | they do not brook much delay,—then follows the | water, the third t of that quantity of good old ers 
would appear to have excelled us in both. For y i é 2 a tee ead Mek ete baet. ge Pes, 
the latter perplexity it is hard to account, seeing protocolling, or whatever else they cail it; an Batavian arrack, and a bottle of hot, but not op 
that its course is here distinctly laid down.” the testimonials on both sides, required by the | doiling, red or white French wine,—the former !s sh 

Besides the anciont globe above-mentioned, Me. | government, aorta beantifl specimen of cer: perhaps the bests stir all these together, and |e 
W. says:— ; gsiation. rom t | then taste the fruits of your labour.”’—lIced, LD. 

7 . P . orm lying before us, what these certificates are | 7, G, are 

: ueinda tak se ake ae eS oe rf show, and what — of —, a In thejcountry parts, we should add, the living, wh 
you will find in the house of his descendants. | °S**.!8het ere ® marriage Hicense can de ob- | though plain, is wonderfully cheap. bl 

* It willbe reoleted that America was is-| 44 The King s,a carla father of bis pe | _ = 

- wet agp : 3 c \ 0 
covered about this period; and it is remar kable, The first thing, therefore, is to preve that you| *“ Though the vexatious requirements in some parts of this bo! 

-——_—_——- -|have been vaccinated! Then comes the ‘ week- joven - on - —_ _ once St las 

* Autograph of Albert Durer’s Essay on Anatomy: the | 4ay school ticket,’ in testimony of a regular at- | POs*ro¢ to comply with, three or four illegitimate t the 
moiety on which is in Nuremberg, eaitiiaieaecis tendance there; also a ‘Sunday-school ticket,’ of all this may be ea and the mere! 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Eldorado; or, Adventures in the Path of Empire. 
By Bayard Taylor. 2vols. Bentley. 
Every thing about the new world springing up 
in California possesses the interest of exhibiting 
men under wonderful circumstances; and though 


we have had a number of communications from | 


that quarter, much will be found in the author 
which is curious and well worthy of notice. He 
has illustrated his narrative with views of re- 


markable places; and, what with adventure and | 


description, the two volumes will afford abun- 
dant variety to gratify the tastes of all classes of 
readers. Our extracts, however, need only be 
fragmentary, and rather to be considered as offer- 
ing invitations to the entertainment, than descrip- 
tions of its various attractions. We confine our- 
selves to the Gold Regions, and say nothing of 
the voyage thither, vid Panama, or of travels in 
Mexico, though both are full of matter. 

The account of the elections, to establish some- 
thing like law and government in California, is 
the best that has yet been published; and it is 
satisfactorily to observe that a considerable de- 
gree of order has thereby been established. Our 
first extract commences with an anecdote on the 
subject :— 

“ Behold how easy it is, in a primitive com- 
munity like this, to obtain the popular favour! 
There was, on one of the tickets in the San 
Joaquin district, a candidate for the State 
Senate, whose surname was the same as mine, 
and the Volceanics, as I afterwards learned, took 
me to be the same individual. ‘ We will vote for 
him,’ said they, ‘ because he cane here to see us, 
and because he appears to understand the law.’ 
Accordingly, the whole vote of the place was 
given to my namesake, but intended for me. 
Had I known this fact sooner, I might have been 
tempted to run for Alcalde, at least. 

“Major Bartlett went with us to examine the 
diggings. The alluvial soil of the basin contains 
little gold, but has been dug up very extensively 
by the miners, in search of the clay stratum; 
beside which the gold is found in coarse grains, 
mixed with sand and gravel. There is, however, 
no regularity in the stratum; everything bears 
marks of violent change and disruption. In 
holes dug side by side, I noticed that the clay 
would be reached eighteen inches below the sur- 
face in one, and perhaps eight feet in the other. 
This makes the digging something of a lottery, 
those who find a deposit always finding a rich 
one, and those who find none making nothing at 
all. In the gulches the yield is more certain. 
A Mexican had lately taken twenty-eight pounds 
out of a single ‘ pocket;’ another miner, having 
struck a rich spot, dug 8,000 dols. in a few days. 
Many made three, four and five ounces daily for 
several days, In}the upper valley the average 
was about an ounce a day. From my hasty ex- 
amination of the place, I should not think the 
gold was thrown up by the craters in a melted 
state, as the miners imagine. The fact of its be- 
ing found with the layer of clay would refute this 
idea. From the strata, water-courses, and other 
indications, fit is nevertheless evident that large 
slides from the hills, occasioned by earthquakes 
oreruptions, have taken place. 

“Tclimbed the hills and visited two of the 
craters, neither of which appeared to be the main 
opening of the volcano. On the contrary, I 
should rather judge them to be vents or escape- 
holes for the confined flame, formed in the sides 
of the mountain. The rocks, by upheaval, 
are thrown into irregular cones, and show every- 
where the marks of intense heat. Large seams, 


blackened by the subterranean fire, run through 
them, and in the highest parts are round, smooth 
holes, a foot in diameter, to some of which no 
bottom can be found. These are evidently the 
last flues through which the, air and flame made 
their,way as the surface hardened over the cool- 


ing voleano. The Indian traditions go back to 
the time when these craters were active, but their 

chronology is totally indefinite, and I am not 
| geologist enough to venture an opinion. Pines, at 
| least a century old, arenow growing on the rim 
| of the craters. Further up the mountain, the 
| miners informed me, there are large beds of lava, 





| surrounding craters of still larger dimensions.”’ 
At alater period we read the following sketch 
| of society :— 
“ Among the number of miners scattered 
| through the different guiches, I met daily with 
| men of education and intelligence from all parts 
| of the United States. It was never safe to pre- 
sume on a person’s character from his dress or 
| appearance. <A rough, dirty, sunburnt fellow, 
| with unshorn beard, quarrying away for life at 
| the bottom of some rocky hole, might be a gra- 
duate of one of the first colleges in the country, 
!and aman of genuine refinement and taste. I 
| found plenty of men who were not outwardly dis- 
,tinguishable from the inveterate trapper or 
| mountaineer, but who, a year before, had been 
| patientless physicians, briefless lawyers, and 
| half-starved editors. It was this infusion of 
| intelligence which gave the gold-hunting com- 
| munities, notwithstanding their barbaric ex- 
| terior and mode of life, an order and individual 
security which, at first sight seemed little less 
than marvellous. 

“ Since my first visit, the use of quicksilver had 
been introduced on the river, and the success 
which attended its application to gold-washing 
will bring it henceforth into gencral use. An 
improved rocker, having three or four lateral 
gutters in its bottom, which were filled with 
quicksilver, took up the guld so perfectly, that 
not the slightest trace of it could be discovered 
in the refuse earth. The black sand, which was 
formerly rejected, was washed in a bowl contain- 
ing a little quicksilver in the bottom, and the 
amalgam formed by the gold yielded four dol- 
lars to every pound of sand. Mr. James, who 
had washed out a great deal of this sand, evapo- 
rated the quicksilver in a retort, and produced a 
cake of fine gold worth nearly five hundred dol- 
lars. The machines sold at one thousand dollars 
apiece, the owners having wisely taken the pre- 
caution to have them patented. 

“There is no doubt that, by means of quick- 
silver, much of the soil, which has hitherto been 
passed by as worthless, will give a rich return, 
The day before my departure, Dr. Gillette washed 
out several panfuls of earth from the very top of 
the hills, and found it to contain abundance of 
fine grains of gold. A heap of refuse earth, left 
by the common rocker after ten thousand dol- 
lars had been washed, yielded still another thou- 
sand to the new machine. Quicksilver was 
enormously high, four dollars a pound having 
been paid in Stockton. When the mines of 
Santa Clara shall be in operation, the price will 
be so much reduced that its use will become uni- 
versal, and the annual golden harvest be thereby 
greatly increased. It will be many years before 
all the placers or gold deposits are touched, no 
matter how large the emigration to California 
may be. The region in which all the mining 
operations are now carried on, extending from 
the base of the proper Sierra Nevada to the 
plains of Sacramento and San Joaquin, is up- 
wards of fiye hundred miles in length by fifty in 
breadth. ‘Towards the head of the Sacramento 
River gold is also found in the granite forma- 
tion, and there is every reason to believe that it 
exists in the valleys and canons of the great 
snowy ridge. 

“ T was strongly tempted to take hold of the 
pick and pan, and try my luck in the gulches for 
a week ortwo. I had fully intended, on reaching 
California, to have personally tested the pleasure 
of gold-digging, as much for the sake of a 
thorough experience of life among the placers, as 





| from a sly hope of striking on a pocket full of 
| big lumps. The unexpected coming on of the 

rainy season, made my time of too much account, 
| besides adding greatly to the hardships of the 
| business. Two or three days’ practice is re- 
quisite to handle the implements properly, and 

1 had no notion of learning the manipulations 
| without fingering the gold. Once, indeed, I took 
' a butcher-knife, went into one of the forsaken 
| holes of the big gulch, lay on my back as I had 
| Seen the other miners do, and endeavoured to 
| pick out some yellow grains from the crevices of 
| the crumbling rock. My search was vain, how- 
| ever, and I was indebted to the kindness of some 
friends for the only specimens I brought away 
from the Diggings.” 

Again: “ There had been a vast improvement 
inthe means of living since my previous visit to 
San Francisco. Several Jarge hotels had been 
opened, which were equal in almost every re- 
spect to houses of the second classin the Atlantic 
cities. The Ward House, the Graham House, 
imported bodily from Baltimore, and the St. 
Francis Hotel, completely threw into the shade 
all former establishments. ‘The rooms were fur- 
nished with comfort and even luxury, and the 
tables lacked few of the essentials of good living, 
according toa ‘home’ taste. The sleeping apart- 
ments of the St. Francis were the best in Cali- 
fornia. The cost of board and lodging was 150 
dollars per month—which was considered un- 
usually cheap. A room atthe Ward House cost 
250 dollars monthly, without board. The princi- 
pal restaurants charged 35 dollars a week for 
board, and there were lodging houses where a 
berth or ‘ bunk ’—one out of fifty in the same 
room—might be had for six dollars a week. 
The model of these establishments, which were 
far from being ‘ model lodging-houses ’"—was that 
ofaship. A number of state-rooms, containing 
six berths each, ran around the sides of a large 
room or cabin, where the lodgers resorted to read, 
write, smoke, and drink at their leisure. The 
state-rooms were consequently filled with foul 
and unwholesome air, and the noises in the cabin 
prevented the passengers from sleeping, except 
between midnight and four o’clock. 

The great want of San Francisco was society. 
Think of a city of thirty thousand inhabitants 
peopled by menalone! The like of this was 
never seen before. Every man was his own 
housekeeper, doing, in many instances, his own 
sweeping, cooking, washing, and mending. Many 
home-arts, learned rather by observation than ex- 
perience, came conveniently into play. He who 
cannot make a bed, cook a beefsteak, or sew up 
his own rips and rents, is unfit to be a citizen of 
California. Nevertheless, since the town began 
toassume a permanent shape, very many of the 
comforts of life in the East were attainable. A 
family may now live there without suffering any 
material privations; and if every married man, 
who intends spending some time jin California, 
would take his family with him, a social in- 
fluence would soon be created, to which we might 
look for the happiest results. 


“ Towards the close of my stay, the city was 
as dismal a place as could well be imagined. The 
glimpse of bright, warm, serene weather passed 
away, leaving in its stead a raw, cheerless, south- 
east storm. The wind now and then blew a 
heavy gale, and the cold, steady, fall of rain, was 
varied by claps of thunder and sudden blasts of 
hail. The mudin the streets became little short 
of fathomless, and it was with difficulty that the 
mules could drag their empty waggons through. 
A powerful London dray-horse, a very giant in 
harness, was the only animal able to pull a good 
load; and I was told that he earned his master 
100 dollars daily. I saw occasionally a company 
of Chinece workmen, carrying bricks and mortar 
slung by ropcs to long bamboo poles. The plank 
side walks, in the lower part of the city, ran 
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along the brink of pools and quicksands, which | tion, carelessly written, in a bad style, by which 
the Street Inspector and his men vainly endea- tosack a littlemoney. Such were the character- suggestion.” 
voured to fill by hauling cart loads of chapparal | istics of the first publication, and the second only 


and throwing sand on the top; in a day or two | differs from it in being complimentary instead of | 
The side walks, | injurious, and silly instead of impudent. 


the gulf was as deep as ever. 
which were made at the cost of 5 dollars per | 


The parties honoured by Mr. Powell’s notice | 


foot, bridged over the worst spots, but I was tre- | are Cooper, Emerson, Willis, Poe, Longfellow, 
quently obliged to go the whole length of a block | Prescott, Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Frances S. 


in order to get on the other side. 


One could not Osgood, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Kirkland, and 


recommend Lord Brougham to follow up our 


And so the flippant creature goes on. 

An American story may be less invented, and 
| we give Mr. Powell the benefit:— 

“A poor parson was in the habit every Satur. 
day of borrowing of a friend a five dollar note; 
this was invariably returned, with wonderful 
| punctuality, early every Monday morning. What 


walk any distance, without getting at least ancle Jared Sparks; and the author having had the full astonished the lender more than all, was the 
deep, and although the thermometer rarely sank | experience of some months’ residence in America, | singular fact, that he was always repaid in the 
below 50 deg., it was eng to stand still for | proclaims his fitness for the task of estimating | very same bill he lent. Being a very curious 


even a short time wit 


out a death-like chill them, and their productions, with the following | man, this puzzled him amazingly. 


taking hold of the feet. As aconsequence ofthis, | modest, albeit mendacious, assumption :— 


coughs and bronchial affections were innumer- | 


“ Accustomed for many years to associate with 


He felt sure 
| that the parson could not want the money for 
| household expenses, because the note was never 


able. The universal custom of wearing the pan- the most distinguished men in English literature, | changed. After a time, he resolved to seize the 
taloons inside the boots threatened to restore the | the conclusions we have formed upon various | first opportunity of begging for an explanationof 


knee-breeches of our grandfathers’ times. 


Even | subjects may rather be considered theirs than 


women were obliged to shorten their skirts and our own.” 


wear high-topped boots. The population seemed 


to be composed entirely of dismounted hussars. | direct negative. 


Upon this bit of effrontery we beg to put our 
English literature, and even its 


All this will be remedied when the city is two | inferior men, repudiate Mr. Powell as their'mouth- 


years older, and Portsmouth Square boasts a picce. 


It is all his own—stock, lock, and barrel, 


pavé as elegant as that on the dollar side of | and he must be content to blaze away on his own 
| responsibility,as he did at the Croydon police 
“ The severe weather occasioned a great deal ' station, when, indeed, insanity was the only plea 


Broadway. 


of sickness, especially among those who led an | that could be alleged for his * 


* * * ¢on- 


exposed life. ‘The city overflowed with people, duct. (Vide Times’ Report, January 10th, 1849). 


and notwithstanding buildings were continually 


| 
] 


All kinds of anecdotes are lugged in, head and 


growing up like mushrooms, over night, hun- shoulders; the majority of them, it may be sup- 
dreds who arrived were obliged to lodge in tents, | posed, fabrications of the writer. For example:— 


with which the summits of the hills were covered. 


| 


“ While we are on this subject, the mention of 


| So unaccountablea proceeding. Shortly after, the 
parson himself came on Saturday evening, and 
asked for the loan of a ten dollar note. His 
friend seized the opportunity of demanding the 
solution of the mystery. After a pause, the 
| borrower said: ‘ You must know, my dear Smith, 
that my income is so small that I never have at 
the end of the week one cent I can call my own. 
Now, some cannot preach or pray on an empty 
stomach: I am one who cannot do so on an 
empty pocket. When I have nothing in them I 
feel a poor, miserable devil, and afraid to look 
, my congregation in the face, much less to de- 
|nounce their wickedness; but with a five dollar 
| billin my pocket, Ifeela man and a Christian, and 





Fever-and-ague and dysentery were the prevail- | Leigh Hunt’s name reminds us of a singular | I preach with great eloquence and force. Now,as 


ing complaints, the great prevalence of which | anecdote he told us one day. 
that, as editor of the Examiner, he incited and | I intend to try the effect of the double money 
encouraged Sir Frances Burdett to defy the | power, and I shall feel obliged by your lending 
House of Commons to imprison him. 
so well known that the self-said editor of the | 
Examiner (in his capacity of volunteer soldier) 
helped a few days afterwards to take him to the 
Tower of London for following his advice.” 


was owing undoubtedly to exposure and an irre- 
gular habit of life. An association was formed 
to relieve those in actual want, many of the 
wealthiest and most influential citizens taking an 
honourable part in the matter. Many instances 
of lamentable destitution were by this means, 
brought to light. Nearly all the hospitals of the 
place were soon filled, and numbers went to the 
Sandwich Islands to recruit. The City Hospital, 
a large, well ventilated and regulated establish- 
ment, contained about fifty patients. The attend- 
ing physician described to me several cases of 
nearly hopeless lunacy, which had come under 
his care, some of them produced by disappoint- 
ment and ill-luck, and others by*sudden increase 
of fortune. Poor human nature!” 

These descriptive passages will serve to ex- 
hibit the writer’s talent, and allure readers who 
feel a Californian curiosity or desire to consult 
his page for the further information he disin- 
terestedly, and, we should think, fairly supplies. 

The accounts by every vessel from this country, 
inserted in all newspapers, keep us so entirely 
au courant as to the state of the country, that we 
presume we may look for few or no more books 
on the subject, in addition to the numbers already 

ublished; and upon the intelligence collected 
from which we have only one remark to make, 
viz.: that honest industry had better stay at 
home, than rush to the Eldorado to gather gold, 

which, if found to any extent, is dissipated in ex- 
cessive charges for every article necessary for 
life,and wasted amid ruffian and vitiated society. 








AMERICAN CELEBRITIES. 


The Living Authors of America, First Series. By 
Thomas Powell. New York: Stringer and 
Townsend. 

Tis is the author of the “Living Authors of 

England,” in which he fabricated every species 

of falsehood, and, in regard to Mr. Dickens, pro- 

mulgated lies so offensive that a distinguished 
contemporary thought it worth while to denounce 
them throughout England and the United States. 

His present performance, which seems to have 

now ound its way to London, is a. fitting com- 

panion for its predecessor. A parcel of rubbish, 

seasoned with, sometimes, clever remarks, im- 

pertinent to its back-binding,—a paltry compila- 


| 





It is well known 


It is not 


Again: “ Owing to some accident there are two 


portraits of an author in Mr. Murray’s private 
office, in Albemarle-street. 
of him one day the cause of this superabundant 
reverence for the great writer, received for reply: 
* Really, I cannot account for it on any other 
ground than the fact that I have lost twice as 
much by that author as by any other.’ 


A friend inquiring 


“ Although somewhat irrelevant, the mention 


of Mr. Murray’s name reminds us of a joke 


layed off by Byron upon that prince of publishers. 
(r. Leigh Hunt was our informant. 
“The ‘moody Childe’ had given to Murray as 


a birthday present a Bible magnificently bound, 
and which he enriched by a very flattering in- 
scription. This was laid by the grateful pub- 
lisher on his drawing-room table, and somewhat 
ostentatiously displayed to all comers. 


One 
evening, asa large company were gathered around 
the table, one of the guests happened to open the 
Testament, and saw some writing in the margin. 
Calling to Murray, he said: ‘Why Byron has 
written something here!’ Narrower inspection 
proved that the profane wit had erased the word 
‘robber’ in the text and substituted that of ‘ pub- 
lisher,’ so that the passage read thus: ‘ Now, 
Barabbas was a publisher!’ The legend goes on 
to state that the book disappeared that very 
night from the drawing-room table.” 

Again: “ We have the authority. of one of the 
poet’s own family for saying that Queen Victoria, 
the head of the Anglo-Saxon race, had never 
heard of Wordsworth till he was proposed to her 
for Poet-Laureate, on the death of Southey. 

“Tf this be really the fact, it seems only fair to 
infer that Her Majesty has had no education at 
all, for it evidences so deep an ignorance of other 
branches of learning, besides Belles Lettres. It 
is scarcely possible to read a dozen volumes with- 
out some allusion to the great philosophical poet 
of the day, or else some quotation from his 
writings. A committee of the House of Lords 
should be formed to inquire into this point. We 


the President is coming to hear me to-morrow, 


|meaten dollar bill to put in my pocket for this 
grand occasion!’ 

“‘ Absurd as this sounds when reduced to a con- 
fession, it is the undoubted truth, and is the foun- 
dation of every rich man’s arrogance, and every 
poor man’s despondency.” 

The following profanity may be quoted to show 
that the writer’s mind has not yet recovered from 
its aberrations: — / 

“The New Testament is rapidly becoming 
practically obsolete, but, like all hypocrites, the 
respectable classes preach more in proportion as 
they practice Jess. Our Saviour would stand a 
poor chance in modern cities; destitution or a 
jail would be his fate, while possibly some bene- 
volent men might suggest a lunatic asylum as 4 
humane compromise. 

“Tested by the world, the Sermon on the 
Mount is an absurdity, and the actions of Christ 
those of a maniac. Hard as it may appear, the 
majority of respectable men are practial atheists. 
It is reported that an English millionnaire, in 4 
discussion once with an enthusiast, who was 
arguing that money was a very secondary matter, 
and that our Saviour had a great contempt for 
riches, astonished the worthy Christian by boldly 
declaring ‘that he could not deny but that 
Christ had held those opinions, but,’ said he, ‘it 
always seemed to mo that our Saviour was not 
sufficiently aware of the value of money.’ This 
setting Omniscience right is done by the great 
bulk of mankind. ,Every merchant does it every 
kour of his life. The money-cbangers of Thread 
needle-street and Wall-street, utter cutting far- 
casms in reply to ‘ What shall a man recelve > 
exchange for his soul?’ Dollars or pounds 
sterling, of course!” 

Thatevery fair play may be shown even = 
writer of this character and calibre we conelude 
with his literary estimate of historians:—_—, 

“We have before alluded to the besetting sins 
of the principal writers of history: the pompeey 
and infidelity of Gibbon; the passionless, | f 
detailism of Hallam; the local prejudice and . 
philosophy of Robertson; the brilliant anton 
distortions of Michelet; the artful undercurre - 
of Guizot; the Romanist bigotry of Lingard; the 
brilliant special pleading of Macaulay; 
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metaphysical elaboration of Macintosh; the strong 
individuality of Carlyle; the patient research of 
Sharon Turner; the want of earnestness, and 
scepticism of Hume. This list comprises the 
principal men who have tried their hands on this 
difficult branch of literature, and is a strong evi- 
dence of the difficulty of success.” 








AUTUMNAL TRIPS. 


By and bye Babylon will be left alone, and “never | 


less alone then when alone,” and everybody will 


be “off.? The archzologists to Oxford and Man- 
chester, the British Association philosophers to 
Edinburgh, Lords, Commons, and wealthy folks 


to the moors, and the Oi Polloi whithersoever | 
their inclinations lead and their pockets can | 


realize. ‘To influence some we have to notice 
The Cambrian Mirror. By Ed. Parry. London: 
Whittaker & Co. Chester: Catherall. 

One of the best and most intelligent Tourist’s 
Companions ever published. It perfects you as 
you traverse North Wales, so full of sylvan beau- 
ties, and now so remarkable fur extraordinary 
productions in arts and mechanical science. The 
second Tubular Bridge is to be elevated next week, 
aad then there will be more worth secing than 
ever seeing double presented to the sight vefure. 
This elegant little volume is replete with every 
sort of information, and is capitally illustrated 
with maps and engravings. Or, 

Are you tempted elsewhere? Black’s Picturesque 
Tourist and Railway Guide through England and 
Wales (second edition, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved) will conduct you and advise you through 
an extent of travel, of which you can have no 
conception without the book. It is marvellously 
comprehensive, and seems to omit nothing that 
can be useful. Or, 

Try Autumnal Rambles among the Scottish Moun: 
tains, by the Rev. 'l’. Grierson, A.M., (Edinburgh: 
Paton and Ritchie) by the light of which a pedes- 
trian may, for a longer or shorter time, enjoy the 
enchantments of such romantic scenery as the 
whole world cannot surpass. Arran and Skye, 
the geological refuse of the created earth and the 
celestial-named island, are but stepping-stones to 
the Highland hills, accumulated and fixed like 
waves of a mighty sea. Take Mr. Grierson in 
hand, and you will have gratification to remember 
all the rest of your life. 








THE READING PUBLIC. 
Tales and Sketches for Fire-side Reading. By 
Charles Fleet. Washbourne. 

Wirnovt aiming high, these fourteen tales are 
really fire-side narratives on home subjects, and of 
unexceptionable moral and improving tendencies, 
whilst, at the same time, they display talent and 
contribute to amusement. We select a few of the 
remarks on “ Books and Reading,” as pertinent 
in themselves, and a fair example of Mr. Fleet's 
thoughtfulness and ability. 

“Books! books! nothing but books, news- 
papers, and magazines. One’s eyes ache with 
looking at them; for, as to getting through one 
half, quarter, nay, one hundredth part of them, it 
is an absolute impossibility. 

“There was once a day when a book had some 
value; when people looked upon it with an eye of 
reverence, as though it contained more wisdom 
than half the heads of the town put together; 
when it was handled with care, put into good 
stout lasting leather, and read again and again, 
till its contents were as well known to the reader 
as to the author himself. A writer had some 
chance of being remembered in those days with- 
out writing a new work every month. One book 
—so that it was a tolerably good one—lasted for 
4 man’s life, and he might live a good long life 
comfortably upon the credit of it. It was a for- 
midable undertaking, too, in those days to write 
book. Good or bad, it made a sensation in the 
World, There was a critical public which was 


| Adams with his Homer. 


ready to seize hold of it and to canvass its merits 
in a true business-like style. ‘There was a tribunal 
to face—a jury of literary men, whose fiat was 
law, and from whose judgment there was no 
appeal. 

“ Allis changed now. There is nothing now to 
check the writing or the publication of books. 
There is everything to tempt to it. Printing is 
so cheap, and paper is so cheap, and binding is so 
cheap, and the consequence is, books are so cheap, 
that everybody can buy them; and let the book be 
ever so bad, among so many, there are sure to be 
some who will read it, and the consequence is, we 
have books of all sorts—good, bad, and indifferent 
—in shoals, and all find readers. 

“ Books used to be read through, not once or 
twice, but a dozen times. Men used to go through 
life with a volume for their companion, like Parson 
Their mind 


| took its colour from the book, and became really 
| Strengthened by the nourishment which it con- 


tained. They were dangerous men—these men 


| of one book: for they had the knack of bringing 


| with them. And they were useful men, too. If} 


all questions on to their own ground, and once 
there, their antagonist had little or no chance 


| they had read but little, they could give an ac 


count of their reading; youcould get the marrow 


| of their reading from them, aye, better than from 


ithe book 


| put down. 


itself. Books were not 
looked upon in those days as playthings—mere 
toys of the brain—the merit of which was the 
greater the less toil they demanded. Not at all. 
A book was not to be lightly taken up, or lightly 
It spoke with an oracular voice, 
and was looked upon with reverence. Even old 
newspapers and magazines came in for a share of 
this respect, and had a degree of importance and 
credit attached to them, which, alas! they can no 
longer be said to enjoy. . .. . 

“ We are all readers now-a-days. There’s not 
a boy among us but has read hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of books in his time. We begin at 





three years old, and we go on—read—read—read 
| —till, by five-and-twenty, we begin to tire, and 
|draw up, and look around, and think, perhaps, 
| that we have read ‘ nearly every thing’—that is, 
| every thing that is worth reading. We have all 
| the best authors’ names trippingly on our tongue, 
jand are perfectly conversant with the titles of 
| their works. We can speak learnedly of their 
merits, too, in a vague general kind of way, and 
award them their place in the Temple of Fame, 
as though we possessed the spirit of a Johnson or 
a Boileau. 


* Books at this season begin to lose their charm. 
We cast our eyes over a catalogue, in which, 
perhaps the learning of ages is contained, and we 
throw it down with indifference, and take up a 
newspaper or a magazine. We have read that 
work, or we have seen a notice of it, or have read 
an extract from it, or have turned over the pages, 
and that is enough; there are a hundred other 
things claiming our attention—things of the hour 
or day, with which we can fill up our leisure 
moments ‘much better than by the hard steady 
reading which a regularly composed methodical 
work demands. , so 

“Heavy and light—solid and ephemeral—full 
and empty—shallow and deep—all are pitched on 
in such confusion that it is almost impossible to 
make a consistent selection, and not to jumble 
ene thing with another, and to partake of so 
many, and of such varied and opposite nature, as 
to produce a mental chaos, in which nothing is 
kept in a perfect shape or put in its right place. 
Some minds, indeed, thrive on this indiscriminate 
feeding: like the ostrich, they digest any thing, 


thing enter their heads than it falls into its right 
place, alongside of something else of a similar 
kind, which had been placed there before. But 





of reading, are as rare as stomachs which benetit 
by every kind of food. ‘The majority suffer by 
both processes, and we have only to go into the 
world to find it out—to discover, with all the im- 
mense amount of reading that is going on, how 
small is the amount of sound information pos- 
sessed by the world—how few men there are who 
have retained the smallest part of the enormous 
quantity of reading which they have gone 
through.” 

There is much good sense in these observations, 
and we have preferred taking them, as a sample, 
to any thing of the more entertaining sort in the 
volume, 








SUMMARY. 

The Modern Linguist ; or, Conversations in English 
and German. By Albert Bartels. D. Nutt. 
Idem, in English, French, and German. 
Idem , in English and French. 

WE notice these three small volumes in order to 
recommend them to all students of German and 





French ; but more especially to commercial in- 
dividuals for whom bills of exchange, and all 
sorts of mercantile forms are given in the two 
languages alluded to, which must be eminently 
useful to them in business transactions. 

An Elementary Course of Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Physical Geography. By D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. 
Van Voorst. 

ImpRoOvING upon his first design, the reception of 

which, by the public, showed how justly it was 

appreciated and how highly valued. Professor 

Ansted has produced the present publication, of 

which all we deem it needful to say is, that for its 

declared purposes, we consider it as near per- 
fection as possible. Travellers, students, and 
all who wish, however casually, to learn, may, with 
this single volume in their hands, acquire all the 
intelligence they might desire in the readiest 
manner, and even those advanced in scientific 
knowledge and well acquainted with the branches 
embraced by the work, will find the guidance of 

Professor Ansted of the greatest service in re- 

solving occasional doubts and refreshing oblivious 

reminiscences. 

A Popular History of Mammalia. By Adam 
White, F.L.S. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
WE have frequently been indebted to the pub- 
lishers for works of this description, emanating 
from competent hands, and, though simply popu- 
lar in form and execution, containing as much 
information on their subject as we were wont to 
look for in extensive and expensive scientitic 
publications. The present volume, with its co- 
loured illustrations, is quite captivating for youth ; 
while its concise intelligence is sufficient for all 

commonly useful purposes. 

Voices from the Woodlands. By Mary Roberts. 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

MakEs us familiarly acquainted with the charac- 

ters of T'rees, Ferns, Mosses, and Lichens. A 

pleasant and instructive companion to the rural 

walk; which it is agreeable to read, and from 
which it is agreeable to learn. 

A Result of Meditations on the Bible; or, an En- 
quiry into Truth. By a Layman. Brighton: 
King. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





from a folio to a duodecimo, and no sooner does a | 


Private judgment is prone in our day not only 
to exercise itself without control, or sense of im- 
| perfect intelligence, but to rush into print to 
_shame or instruct those who have been more dis- 
| posed to subject their minds to the guidance of 
| great wisdom and profound investigation. Our 
| Layman accordingly recognises preceding autho- 
| rities to a very limited extent, and puts his own 
| construction upon what he says “ God himself 
has taught, as he is Truth itself.” Without en- 
tering upon his interpretation, we shall — 
observe that he isa warm opponent of the Romis 

Faith, and that his moral and pious sentiments 


minds of this order, which benefit by every kind | are of a truly humane and virtuous description. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tae Annual General Meeting for the Election of 
Fellows was held on Thursday, 6th inst. The 
Earl of Rosse, president, in the chair. His lord- 
ship informed the meeting that the Council had 
carefully considered the disposal of the Govern- 
ment grant of 1,000/. annually, for the promotion 
of scientific research, and would recommend its 
award accordingly; also, that in conformity with 
the representation of Council, a grant would be 
made by Government, to enable the Board of 
Ordnance to publish the scientific portion of the 
Ordnance .survey; and, lastly, that they concur 
in the recommendation of the British Association, 
made last year, for the establishment of a large 
_ Feflecting telescope at the po ongen! | at the 

Cape of Good Hope. The statutes relative to 
the election of Fellows having been read, the 
votes of those present were collected, and the 
scrutaters announced that, out of twenty-seven 
candidates, the election had fallen on the follow- 
ing gentlemen:—William Henry Barlow, Esq.; 
George Busk, Esq.; Thomas Blizard Curling, 
Esq.; George Edward Day, M.1D).; Warren De 
la Rue, Esq.; William Fairbairn, Esq.; Robert 
James Graves, M.D.; Levett Landen Boscawen 
Ibbetson, Esq.; Charles Handfield Jones, M.B.; 
James P. Joule, Esq.; John Fletcher Miller, 
Esq.; Major Henry Creswicke Rawlinson; Ed- 
ward Schunck, Esq.; Daniel Sharpe, Esq.; John 
Tomes, Esq. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
May 3\st.—‘‘ On Successive Forests of Erect 
Fossil Trees, in the Coal Strata of North Ame- 
rica and Europe.” By Sir C. Lyell, Pres. G. S. 
The purest coal often exhibits impressions of 
plants, agreeing in species with those found ina 
more perfect state in strata of shale accompany- 
ing coal. The vegetable origin of this fuel is 
still more unequivocally shown by its internal 
structure than seen under the microscope, con- 
sisting, as it does, of woody fibre, dotted and 
scalarifurm. vessels, and cellular tissue. This 
structure is observable not only in bituminous 
coal, but even in anthracite, where the change 
from the original wood has been carried farthest. 
The various plants which, by their decomposi- 
tion, have produced coal, were not drifted into 
their present position, but grew, in.almost every 
case, on the spots where the coal is now found. 
This is proved by the position of erect trees, the 
lower portions of which rest on seams of coal, 
and by the abundance of stumps and roots, occur- 
ring both in North America and Europe, in the 
underclays of floors of coal-seams. The name of 
Stigmaria has been given to the vast abundance 
of these roots, which were first shown by Dr. 
Binney, of Manchester, to belong to fossil trees 
called Sigllariae, a conclusion previously thrown 
out as a conjecture, on botanical grounds, by M. 
* Adolphe Bogniart. Mr. Richard Brown has, in 
like manner, detected, at Sydney, in Cape Bre- 
* ton, Stigmarian roots attached to the base of the 
trunks of Sigillarie. In such cases the roots, 
with their slender rootlets, are seen to penetrate 
in all directions the underclays, which were 
evidently the original soil in which the trees 
grew. hach bed, therefore, of Stigmaria is the 
monument of an ancient forest. Mr. Logan 
pointed out, in 1840, that- such root-bearing 
clays underlie every cval-seam in South Wales, 
ant! the same holds true very generally in North 
America. Sir C. Lyell described, in 1842, ten 
forests of superimposed fossil trees, at right angles 
to the places of stratification, on the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy, in Nova Scotia; and recently, Mr. 
Richard Brown has found, in a single coast-sec- 
tion in Cape Breton, forty-one underclays with 
teen tiers of upright trees of the 
ia, Lipidodendron, and Calamite. 
teins of fitty-nine submerged forests 











extend through a thickness of 1,600 feet of strata. 
Their entombment implies the repeated subsi- 
dence of land, such as took place during the 
earthquake of 1811-12, when part of the alluvial 
plain of the as called “The Sunk 
Country,” near New Madrid, ninety miles long by 
thirty in breadth, was submerged. Thousands of 
dead trees are still standing there under water, 
while a still greater number lie prostrate. The 
manner in which the interlaced roots of the 
deciduous cypress are fixed in blue clay, at the 
bottom of every large swamp in the delta of the 
Mississippi, affords some analogy to the old car- 
boniferous underclays, and, to explain the new 
admixture of earthy matter in coal, Sir C. Lyell 
refers to the exclusion, from the central parts of 
these cypress swamps in Louisiana, of the turbid 
waters of the Mississippi. The margin of every 
morass supports a dense growth of reeds, canes, 
and brushwood, through which the fluviatile 
waters must flow very slowly, parting with all 
their sedimentary matter before they reach the 
interior of the vast timber-covered swamps. 

Recent artesian borings, 400 feet deep, have 
shown, both in the deltas of the Po and Ganges, 
that the subsidence of ancient terrestrial surfaces, 
once supporting turf or a forest, have sunk far 
below the level of the sea. The number and 
richness, however, of the seams of coal stored up 
in the carboniferous strata, doubtless indicate a 
peculiarity of climate and vegetation more favour- 
able than any which now exists for the accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter. As to the climate of 
the coal period, the evidence of palms having 
flourished at that time, which was formerly sup- 
posed to imply a tropical heat, is now questioned 
by able botanists, and as tree-ferns abound in New 
Zealand, the caulopteris of the coal being wet, 
have required a high temperature. The absence 
of cold in winter may have caused the extension of 
certain tropical forms in the coal period far into 
high latitudes, and the absence of great heat in 
summer may have cliecked*the decomposition of 
plants, till continuous masses of them were buried 
under sediment, thrown down upon them when 
the land was submerged. The length of time 
during which dead trees continue to stand erect 
in submerged areas in the plains of the Missis- 
sippi, shows that the envelopment of upright 
carboniferous stems in shale and sands may have 
taken place very gradually. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geo- 
raphical Society took place on Monday, Capt. 
myth, R.N., F.R.S., &c., the President, in the 

chair. The Council report congratulated the 

Fellows upon the improved state of the Society 

since the last anniversary. The accessions had 

been twenty-two, while the resignations were 
only five, and the total number of Fellows were 

727. The funded property consisted of 2,224/. 

ls. 10d., with a balance at the banker’s of 

3411. 63. 11d., without any accounts outstanding. 

The library included upwards of 4,000 volumes, 

many of which were of great rarity and value, 

150 atlases, more than 1,000 pamphlets, 10,000 

maps and charts, and is available, as a circulating 

library, to the Fellows. During the last year 

500 books and pamphlets, five atlases, and 250 

maps and charts had been received. The 

“Journal” continued to be presented, upon ap- 

plication to the Fellows, free of charge, and the 

‘“‘Catalogue” was under progress. ‘I'he report 

concluded by mentioning the grounds upon which 

the Council had founded their application to 

Government fora set of apartments, in which 

the extensive geographical collection, belonging 

to the Society, could be rendered more generally 
available to the public. The Society had, in less 

than twenty years, expended 7,000/. upon a 

Journal disseminating geographical information 

in every part of the world, and upwards of 4,000/, 








in furtherance of various exploring expeditions 
the results of which, especially that to Guayane, 
had been of great national utility. The Patron’s, 
or Victoria, gold medal was then presented to the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, the American Ambas. 
sador, for transmission to his distinguished 
countryman, Colonel Fremont, and a letter was 
read to Alderman Challis and the Rey. Dr, 
Tidman, as representatives of the London Mis. 
sionary Society, informing them that the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society had, in con. 
sideration of the services of the Rev. David 
Livingstone, of South Africa, in successfully con. 
ducting the expedition of Messrs. Oswell and 
Murray to the great Lake of Ngami, directed 
that twenty-five guineas, the remaining portion 
of the annual royal premium “ for the Encour. 
agement of Geographical Science and Discovery,” 
should be presented to Mr. Livingstone, together 
with a letter signifying to him the high opinion 
entertained by this Society of his exertions. The 
Presidential address on the progress of geography 
during the past year having been next read, the 
Fellows adjourned to the anniversary dinner at 
the Thatched House Tavern, where, with Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison in the chair, supported by 
the American Ambassador, the Secretary of Le- 
gation, and other distinguished individuals, the 
entertainment was kept up until a late hour, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 8th.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the chair, 
Read:—1. “A Sketch of the Geology of Spain.” By 
Don J. Eyguerra del Bayo. The author stated that 
the western portion of Spain is principally occupied 
by crystalline or gneissoid rocks. The copper 
deposits of Rio Juito and the argentiferous veins 
in the province of Guadalaxara occur in the 
gneiss. The lead and copper mines of the dis- 
trict of Linares, the tin mines of Monteres, in 
Gallicia, those near Zamora, and the lead and aa- 
timony mines of Losacio, occur in the granitic 
rocks. ‘The transition formation ef Spain is 
rich in metalliferous deposits. “The silurian 
rocks in the Sierrad Morena have a remarkable 
deposit of cinnabar. The Devonian rocks of the 
Asturias abound with coal of a good quality. The 
carboniferous system occurs in the basin of the 
Guadiato, south of the Sierra Morena. A rich 
deposit of calamine is found in the zechstein of 
the Sierra d’Alcaraz, ‘the jurassic formation is 
of considerable extent in the north of Spain, and 
abounds in metalliferous deposits, including cop- 
per, silver, lead, antimony, &c., generally scat- 
tered in small isolated masses, and seldom in 
veins. The jurassic rocks have frequently been 
much altered by volcanic eruptions, and many 
thermal springs rise up in both, in these and in 
the cretaceous rocks. ‘lhe cretaceous formation 
occupies the southern slope of the Pyrennees, 
stretching, also, southwards, by Segovia, to the 
Sierra de Guadarrama. Beds of coal, not of 
great importance, but applicable to all kinds of in- 
dustrial purposes, occur in the cretaceous beds, 
near Reynoza and Burgos, and in the province of 
Soria. “The great saliferous deposits, peculiar to 
the cretaceons formation of Spain, were als 
noticed by the author. ‘The tertiary formation, 
both marine and freshwater, are widely spread in 
Spain, and were stated to be of considerable in- 
terest, especially the great lacustrine formations 
of central Spain. After noticing the extensite 
plateaux, both of the secondary and of the tertiary 
formations, that have been raised to very col- 
siderable elevations, without any — 
of their horizontality, the author conclu 
with some remarks on the frequent dane 
of the strata throughout all the geological epee ® 
and on the occurrence of earthquakes in ®¢ 
scuth of Spain in comparatively modern times. 

2. “On Pachyrisma, a new fossil genus 
Conchifera Camellibranchiata.” By —_ 
Morris and Lycett. ‘This mollusc occurs int 
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great oolite formation at Minchinhampton, and is! lying upon the two sides of an upheaved anticli- 


remarkable for the general massiveness of its 
shell, and especially for its projecting and solid 
hinge apparatus. The descriptioa of one species 
of this genus, P. grande, was given. It was stated 
to have some affinities with Jsocerdia, Opis, and 
Megalodon ; the latter of which it appears to re- 
present in the jurassic period, and might, with it, 
constitute a family, Megalonide. 

3. “ Observations on Dudley Trilobites.” Part 
2. By Mr. T. W. Fletcher. The author de- 
scribed two species of ‘Trilobite, referable to the 
genus Cybele, C. punctata, Fletcher, and C. 
variolaris, Al. Brogn., which occur, though 
seldom in a perfect state, at Dudley. 

4, “On some new forms of Fossil Plants, from 
the lower Lias.” By Mr. J. Buckman. In this 
paper were described some fragmentary speci- 
mens of fussil plants, of the families Pinaceae, 
Haloragee, Umbellifere?, Ericacee ?, found in the 
band of liassic limestone, which is known as the 
insect limestone of Gloucestershire, &c. Both 
these newly discovered plants, and those which 
have already been found in the insect limestone, 
viz., Conferve, Musci, Equisetacea, Filices, and 
Naiadacee, have similar climatal characters with 
the Lias insects, on which Mr. Westwood has re- 
marked that “they resemble forms of ordinary 
occurrence and of temperate climes, more like 
North America than Europe.” But whether the 
beds with which the insect limestone is associated, 
rich in laurians, ammonites, molluses, and 
echinoderms, were deposited under a temperate 
climate, or whether the plants and insects were 
drifted by a river from a great distance, remain 
unproved ; the latter hypothesis is considered by 
the author of the paper to be the most probable. 

May 22nd.—Sir C. Lyell, President, in the 
chair. The Hon. G. S. Gough was elected a 
fellow. The following communications were 
read:—Ist. “On aGapin the Greywacke Forma- 
tion of the Eastern Lammermuirs, filled with Old 
Red Sandstone Conglomerate,” by Wm. Steven- 
son, Esq. The author described an extensive 
band of conglomerate of the old red sandstone 
age, running north and south across the Lam- 
mermuir chain, from Doon Hill, about two miles 
from Dunbar, to the Warden’s Hill, about two 
miles west from Dunse. The conglomerate con- 
nects the old red sandstone districts of Hadding- 
ton and Berwickshire, and occupies a trough in 
the greywacke, which is evidently the result of an 
ancient dislocation of great extent. All the ma- 
terials of which the conglomerate consists appear 
to have been derived from the adjoining grey- 
wacke and porphyritic rocks, After noticing the 
claystone dikes, and various dislocations that tra- 
verse the conglomerate, the author concluded by 
referring to a precisely similar gap in the grey- 
wacke of Roxburghshire, filled up by strata of the 
old red sandstone and lower carboniferous for- 
mations. 

_ 2. On the Stratified Formations of the Vene- 
tian Alps,” by Count A. de Zigno. The district 
described in this paper is bounded on the east by 
the Tagliamente, on the north by Corinthia and 
the Tyrol, on the west by the Adige, and on the 
south by the plain which extends tothe Po. The 
author stated that he had succeeded in recognising 
and establishing certain geological horizons, in 
rectifying some of the earlier observations made 
on the geology of this part of the Alps, and in sa- 
tisfying himself of the correctness of others more 
recently made. The stratified formations of the 
district were then described, and referred by the 
author respectively to the trias, lias(?), lower, 
middle, and upper oolites, neocomian, gault, upper 
greensand, chalk, and the eocene, miocene, and 
Pliocene tertiaries. 

8. “On the Limestone of Wash, near Presteign, 
South Wales,” by J. E. Davis, Esq. In this 
paper the author proposed to determine the age 
of a limestone, locally known as “ Wash Scar,” 





nal ridge of caradoc sandstone that separates the 
vallies of Knill and Presteign. The limestone 
was described a3 being in absolute contact with 
the sandstone on one side of the ridge, and on the 
other separated from it by a few feet of shale, a 
similar shale overlying it on each side of the 
ridge. The relation of the Wash limestone to 
the lower Ludlow rocks is somewhat obscured by 
the gravel deposits in the above-named valleys; 
but, both from its mineral structure, and especi- 
ally its organic remains, the author considered it 
to be quite distinct from the Woolhope, and iden- 
tical with the Wenlock, limestone. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18th.—The President in the chair. Read: 
— “ Researches on the Organic Radicals,” by 
Dr. E. Frankland. No. II. Amyl.—The author's 
views on the rational constitution of the bodies 
belonging to these series are: — Ist, That the 
radicals of the series to which methyl, ethyl, 
amyl, &c., belong, possess exactly the chemi- 
cal character and relations of hydrogen, than which, 
however, they are less electropositive. 2nd, That 
these radicals can replace hydrogen in every combi- 
nation in which this element plays the part of a 
simple radical, and is not enclosed in a group, which 
itself performs the functions of a simple body. 
3rd, That the haloid compounds of these bodies may 
be regarded as hydracids, in which hydrogen has 
been replaced by one of these radicals. 4th, That 
the replacement of hydrogen in ammonia by these 
radicals renders the assumption of the hypothetical 
radical amidogen superfluous. 5th, That these radi- 
cals, in addition to the property of combining with 
electronegative elements, possess also the faculty 
of uniting with hydrogen to form hydrurets. 

March 4th.—Mr. Robert Proutt, Treasurer, in 
the chair. Mr. Warrington laid before the Society 
a detail of some experiments whichhe has been 
conducting for the last twelve. months, on the pre- 
servation of fish in a limited and confined portion 
of water, through the medium of the growth of 
water plants, thus sustaining the balance between 
the animal and vegetable kingdom in that fluid, by 
which they are made mutually to subsist each for 
the other’s nutriment, and even for its indispensa- 
ble wants and vital existence, and illustrating in a 
marked degree that wonderful and beautiful provi- 
sion, which is seen so amply displayed throughout 
the whole circle of organised life. 

“On the Application of Liquid Diffusion to 
produce Decompositions.” By Professor Gra- 
ham. The ‘application which the author had 
particularly in view, was the decomposition of 
the sulphates of potash and soda and of the chlo- 
rides of potassium and sodium, by means of lime, 
when the affinity of that base for an acidis aided by 
the high diffasibility of the hydrate of potash or of 
soda. These salts were accordingly dissolved in 
lime-water, to the extent of one per cent., and the 
solution, or rather salt dissolved, allowed to dif- 
fuse into lime-water. The salt which diffused out 
from the sulphate of potash solution was found 
to contain 23°69 per cent. of hydrate of potash, 
and that from the sulphate of soda 11°45 per cent. 
of hydrate of soda; the greatest decomposition 
and largest quantity of alkali being obtained from 
the most diffusive salt. The decomposition of the 
chlorides of potassium and sodium, in similar cir- 
cumstances, was only barely perceptible. The 
sulphates of potash and soda were also decom- 
posed when mixed with bicarbonate of lime,and al- 
lowed to diffuse into pure water, affording alkaline 
carbonates; thealkalinechlorides wefe notaffected. 
To decompose chloride of sodium, it was necessary 
to use both sulphate of lime and lime-water, and 
also to raise the mixed solutions of chloride of so- 
dium, and sulphate of lime, to the boiling point, 
and to allow the liquid to cool before adding the 
lime-water and diffusing. 





March 18th.—Mr. J. T. Cooper in the chair. Read: 
1. “On the Precipitation of the Colouring Matter of 
Sugar by a Metallic Oxide,” by Mr. H. Warburton. 
The metals used by Mr. Warburton in these experi- 
ments were iron, lead, zinc, and tin. [ron was at once 
abandoned as inefficient. Lead, in the form of sub- 
acetate, followed by sulphuric acid, and then by a 
little hydrate of lime, gave good results ; but it was 
abandoned on account of the danger which might 
possibly arise from imperfect precipitation. Sul- 
phate of zinc likewise gave good results, but was 
difficult to precipitate completely. The best results 
were obtained with sulphate of tin. The colouring 
matter was completely precipitated, and the oxide 
of tin and sulphuric acid were removed by adding 
hydrate of lime and boiling in a steam apparatus. 
No oxide of tin was found in the filtered liquid. 
Some difficulty was found in applying this method 
to strong syrups, such as are used by the refiner, 
but this was obviated by the use of animal char- 
coal, which gave fluidity to the syrups. 2. “On 
the Relations between Chemical Composition, Boiling 
Point, and Specific Volume,” by Hermann Kopp. 
Former researches by Professor Kopp had shown 
that, in analogous compounds, a difference in com- 
position of x C, Hg corresponds to a constant dif- 
ference in their boiling points, and likewise in their 
specific, volumes. This result having since been 
called in question by Dr. Miller, on the ground of its 
non-accordance with certain experimental results ob- 
tained by Pierre, Professor Kopp has been induced to 
repeat his experiments, and has obtained additional 
results, not agreeing with those of Pierre, but fully 
confirming his own views. A table was exhibited, 
containing the numbers obtained, with a considera- 
ble number of bodies belonging to the ethyl and 
methyl series. 3. “On the Composition of the 
Ashes of the Cactus,” by Mr. F. Field. The expe- 
riments were made upon cacti growing on the hills 
and mountains in Chili. Several branches were 
cut from a plant 16 feet high and desiccated: they 
yielded 85°09 per eent. water, and 14°91 solid mat- 
ter. The solid matter yielded, by incineration, 
16°79 per cent. of ash. The recently cut branches 
(with thorns and spines attached) yielded 1°35 per 
cent. of ash. 100 grains of the ash yielded 57°155 
of matter soluble in water, and 42°845 of matter in- 
soluble in water. From the composition of the 
ash, it appears ‘that the cactus belongs to that 
class of plants in whose ashes the alkaline and earthy 
carbonates predominate. 

March 30th.— (Anniversary Meeting.)—The Pre- 
sident in the chair. The report of the Council and 
the audited account of the Treasurer were read, and 
the Society proceeded to the election of Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year, when the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected :— 
President — Richard Phillips ; Vice-Presidents — 
William Thomas Brande, Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., 
Thomas Graham, W. A. Miller, M.D.; Secretaries 
—-Robert Warington and Benjamin Brodie ; Foreign 
Secretary—A. W. Hofmann, Ph. D.; Treasurer— 
Robert Perrett ; Council—Thomas Andrews, M.D., 
John Blyth, M.D., William Ferguson, J. J. Griffin, 
H. Bruce James, M.D., J. O. Youle, G. D. Long- 
staff, M.D., Th. Redwood, Edward Schunck, Ph. D., 
E. F. Teschmacher, E£. Frankland, Ph. D., A. W. 
Williamson, Ph.D. The thanks of the Society were 
voted to the President, Officers, and Council, for 
their services during the past year. The Secretary 
read a list of the contributions towards defraying 
the expenses of the charter, when Professor Graham 
proposed, and Dr. Longstaff seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the contributors. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

May 9th.—W. M. Leake, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. Read:—“ Memoirs on Halicarnassus,” by 
Commander T. Spratt, R.N. Lieut. Spratt, well 
known for the zeal and intelligence evinced in his 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








investigations along the shores of Greece and 
Asia Minor, was the officer directed to carry into 
execution instructions, forwarded by Rear-Admi- 
ral Beaufort to Capt. Graves, of H.M.S. “ Vologe,” 
to examine the site of the ancient city of Hali- 
carnassus,—a site rendered peculiarly interesting 
by the recent acquisition of the Boudrum mar- 
bles. The present paper, with several beautiful 
maps and drawings, contained the result of his 
researches, His guides over this classic spot were 
some notes of modern travellers, but chiefly the 
description of the city by Vitruvius, and the ac- 
count of the Mausoleum (the disputed position of 
which was particularly specified among the ob- 
jects to be investigated) as given by Pliny, The 
beauty and advantages of the site, chusen by 
Mausolus for his capital, the secret port, the 
city walls, inclosing a circuit of three miles, with 
many scattered and uncertain remains, occupied, 
in their description, about one-half of the docu- 
ment; the remaining and more curious portion 
related to what the author is convinced must be 
the site of the celebrated monument erected by 
Artemisia to her husband’s memory. It is in 
the centre and most commanding situation of the 
space enclosed by the city walls, where a church 
now stands dedicated to Agia Marina; and the 
former existence of some such building upon the 
spot is indicated by the remains of a spacious 
platform, sufficiently corresponding to the mea- 
surements stated by Vitruvius, and by a Sarco- 
phagus—not unlikely to have belonged to King 
Mausolus himself, or to some member of his fa- 
mily, found, with other sculptured fragments, in 
the vivinity. 

May 237d.—H. Hallam, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. J. Landseer was read, “ On a 
Sculptured Stone brovght from the Bed of the River 
Tigris,” by Count Michaud. The upper portion of 
the stone, of which a cast was exhibited, is covered 
with hieroglyphical figures; and the lower, with 
a copious Assyrian inscription, respecting which 
Mr. Landseer disclaimed all other knowledge 
than might be reflected from the hieroglyphics, 
his object being to offer such help to literary in- 
vestigators as the hieroglyphics afforded. In 
illustrating these he recurred to astronomi- 
cal principles laid down by himself in the 
lecture-room of the Royal Institution, between 
thirty and forty years ago; and he was, con- 
sequently, at variance with those antiqua- 
rian expounders who have been content to 
term such hieroglyphs, symbols, emblems, and 
idols. The conversation which, at the close of 
the reading, followed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
L. for his communication, was joined in by Major 
Rawlins. n, Mr. Birch, and other members pre- 
sent; Major R. stating that Mr. L.’s elucidations 
agreed, in the main, with the results of his own 
study of the verbal inscriptions on the monument; 
in particular, as to its being the horoscope of a 
person, whose name the Major reads Seb-pal- 
utakra, son of Belessira. ‘The inseription is 
briefly noticed in Major R.’s lately published 
work, “Commentary on the Inscriptions of As- 
syria and Babylonia,” p. 76. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS OF THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, (1. “* On the Kabbabresh Arabs,” 
by Mansfield Parkyns, Esq. 2. ‘* On Eastern Africa,’? by 
Mr. M‘Queen. 3. “ Notices on the Northern Froniier of 
Nepaul.’’) 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 p.m.—United Ser- 
vice Institution (Mejor Rawlinson ‘“‘ On Recent Discoveries 
in Aysyria and Babylonia,”) 3 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m.—Zoological, 
9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Miscroscopical, 8 p.m,—Ethnological, 8 
p-m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m.— United Service Institution, 
(Major Adams ‘‘ On Attack and Defence,’’) 3 p.m.—Archzeo- 
Jogical Association, 8$ p.m.—Royal Botanic (Exhibition) 
2 p.m, 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m,—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. ‘ 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Philological, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m, 


FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Portraiture—With some really good Portraits 
the Exhibition of this year hardly sustains its 
honours in this branch of the Art. Yet Mr. 
Pickersgill’s veteran pencil has produced seven 
works not inferior to his palmiest time. 86, 
Nourmahal, is a vivacious and well-coloured com- 
position, 130, Sir H. D. Goring, an Equestrian 
whole length, full of the artist’s merit. 142, Mr. 
Quarles Harris, founder of the Orthopedic Hos- 
pital, does not halt behind ; and 181, Sir Robt. 
H. Inglis, isa very striking likeness in a suitably 
rich tone of execution. 370, M. Colomb, is one of 
the best and most firmly painted portraits in the 
gallery, and 483, a traveller, the perfection of 
resemblance and the party the well-known and 
much esteemed Connoisseurin Art, Mr. Wood- 
burn. 

Mr. J. P. Knight’s pallet appears to have been 
fully employed. He has eight careful and con- 
scientious pieces. Mr. Buckstone, (59), and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, (500), whose arms are not quite cor- 
rect. Mr. Cooper, the Royal Academician, very 
like (374). Mr. Keate,the Surgeon, (79), painted 
for St. George’s Hospital, Mr. L. P. Wilson, for 
the London Assurance Corporation, (119), Sir 
James Duke, astriking whole length likeness of 
the late Lord Mayor, in his robes of office (182), 
and Mr, Deputy Corney, another city portrait of 
great fidelity (325), display skill, judgment, and 
variety in management, as the different characters 
require. 

Mr. F. Grant has seven. No. 73, His Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, at full length, occupying 
one of the centres of the East Room. There has 
been a good deal of fun about this portrait, the 
tight pantaloons of its first appearance having 
been transformed, between the days of the private 
and public views, into loose trowsers. In neither 
garb is it one of the artist’s most successful works. 
No. 126, Miss Grant, is a sweet production, painted 
con amore, and with more than artistic fecling. 
No. 188, Lord Hardinge, is also a very satisfac- 
tory performance; as is 293, The Warden of 
Winchester College, and 353, General Earl Staf- 
ford, an upright likeness. 

In 137, A Lady and Child; 175, Portrait of D. 
Vere, Esq.; and 193, The Lord Justice General 
of Scotland, though sterling productions, are no 
advance upon the artist’s admirable portraiture of 
last and preceding years. 

Mr. Lucas has also three portraitures, who do 
him great credit. No. 65, Lady Pell; 159, Mr. 
Peto; and 324, Admiral Sir W. W. O. Pell, show 
him —y expert in the treatment of female and 
masculine subjects. 

No. 311, The Marquis of Breadalbane, by J. 
M. Barclay, is a bold, manly whole-length, in the 
garb of old Gaul. 

No. 307, Major Rawlinson. H. IW. Phillips. 
A capital resemblance of the celebrated Assyrian 
traveller and explorer and expounder; and 351, 
a whole length of the artist’s much esteemed 
mother, which is truly a filial tribute of more 
than common interest. It asserts the lineage of 
the artist, and his worth as a successor in art, to 
one who is remembered as an ornament to our 
native school. Two other pieces still further 
enhance his claim to this distinction. 

No. 60, Joseph Brotherton, P. Westcott. A 
clever picture and a perfect likeness, done for the 
Corporation of Salford. 

No. 187, the Marchioness of Salisbury, J. R. 
Swinton. Is a chaste and refined oil-painting by 
the -artist, who is capable of great elegauce in 
feminine forms. 

No. 270, John Grey, Esq., G. Patten. A re- 
presentative of agriculture, whose excellent like- 
ness does credit to the cause and to the painter. 


No. 297, the Duchess of Marlborough, J Sant. 
It is indeed a sorry sight to look upon this beau- 








' tions, 





tiful and finely developed form, and know that it 
has since been consigned to the grave. 

No. 388. An admirable likeness ot M. Guizot, 
by F. R. Say. Sir T’. Aubrey, by the same, is 
equally true to his talents. 





Raphaels, §c.—The history of pictures is a curi. 
ous one, and what between forgeries and imposi- 
tions and real chance, or other recoveries, of fine 
productions of the greatest masters, there is q 
wide and wild field for speculation. At Messrs, 
Colnaghi’s, for the last ten days, there have been 
on view two works by Velasquez, and one by 
Raphael, the property of the Brocca Family, of 
Milan. The Spaniard’s productions, St. Pasquale 
Bayleu and the Madonna Dolorosa, differ con. 
siderably in style from his portraiture and his- 
torical pieces, with which we in this country are 
better acquainted than with his religious composi- 
They are remarkable for many great 
qualities, and would do honour to the name of any 
artist ; but, to our eye, possess few of the cha- 
racteristics which would prompt us to attribute 
them to this consummate painter. With regard to 
the Raphael, the Virgin, Christ, and John, we 
were gratified to see lying beside it The Literary 
Gazette, No 390,* 10th of July, 1824, when its 
efforts for the promotion of the Fine Arts 
was young (for it was more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago), in which an account 
of it was given—stating that it had long 
been unknown in a foreign port, but had then 
been foun , and restored to the family in whose 
possession it yet remains. It is certainly a very 
fine picture, and may well be ascribed to the im- 
mortal hand of Raphael. The Virgin is exqui- 
sitely expressive, and the infant Christ all that we 
can imagine of the artist. The St. John reminds 
us strongly of the style of Andrea del Sarto. The 
landscape and minor accessories are delightfully 
touched, and the whole full of grace and beauty. 
The same subject exists in, at least, two collections 
in England, with some differences in its treatment; 
but we see no reason to doubt the originality of 
this delicious work. 

In the possession of Mr. Morris Moore there is 
also a beautiful picture of Apollo and Marsyas, 
attributed to the same master. The torso of the 
god is most admirable, and the attitude and ex- 
pression of Marsyas playing upon a pipe. The 
distance also is wonderfully fine, and the small 
delicate flowers in the foreground, not overlook- 
ing an ominous nightshade in red bloom, below 
the rival of the Harp-king, add exceedingly 
to the charms of the composition, and complete 
the harmony of the art in tone and effect. ‘This 
piece was purchased for a small sum at Messts. 
Christie’s, at the sale of M. Duroveray’s collection. 
As far as we could form a judgment from internal 
evidence, we should certainly account it genuine. 

Lord Gough.—In our last we noticed a litho- 
graph of this redoubted General, who is now ea- 
joying the honours of the fine arts ard fetes for 
the glory of his war arts and feats, and have agai 
to mention a striking likeness of him by Mr. 
Edwin Long, and exhibited at Messrs. Squire 
and Co.’s previous to being engraved. It isa sol- 
dierly representation, and something Blucher- 
like. a 
The Moving Diorama of the Queen’s Visit 1 
Ireland, including some beautiful Irish scenery, 
tempted us in the holiday week to the Exhibi- 
tion, and we have to tell our readers that it 84 
very interesting and attractive lounge. We 
the more pleased, because the Duke of Welling: 
ton, with a pretty woman on each arm, was there, 
and seemed much gratified. , 

Moving Panorama of the Nile—“In the four: 
teenth year of the reign of the Queen who g? 
verns the Sea like the Moon,” is, we por geo 
hieroglyphic phrase on the invitation card, wi! 
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*In the same number, alas, is & Revi 
“ Improvisatrice” by L, E. L,—Ep. Z. @ 
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collected a numerous party to a conversazione on 
Wednesday evening, where this grand picture 
was exhibited, and also a new piece, showing the 
Nubian Desert all the way up to Dongola. A 
most instructive paper was read on the occasion 
by Mr. Birch of the British Museum. Mr. Bono- 
mi and a Mr. White spoke at some length on 
the subject of Egyptian mythology. Mr. Sharp 
also favoured the company with some pertinent 
observations, and thus both eye and ear were 
gratified with a treat that brought Egypt, its 
antiquities, and scenery, home to London. 

In the course of conversation, it was said that 
the name mummy was derived from the Egyptian 
word ‘‘moom” for wax, used in the enrolling. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Wednesday. 
] MENTIONED, in previous letters, that Dr. Heefer, 
a not unknown savant in this part of the world 








and in Germany, had boldly taken on himself to | 
deny the authenticity of the ruins of Nineveh, | 


which have made the names of Layard and Botta 
celebrated to the uttermost ends of the civilized 
earth. For this act of presumption Hefer was most 
cruelly mauled by one of our most learned mem- 
bers of the Institute. But with true German 


pig-headed obstinacy he stuck to his assertion, | 


and even had the audacity to accuse his assailant 
of writing of things he did not understand. I think 
I told you that Dr. Hefer intended to publish a 
work on the subject, and this work having been 
duly brought out, is at present exciting very con- 
siderable sensation in our literary and scientific 
circles. Would it not be desirable that some 
champion of Dr, Layard and Nineveh should 
demolish it ? Of course we must assume that it 
can be demolished without difficulty, or Nineveh 
and its ruins must be considered a gigantic piece 
of humbug. Briefly stated, Dr. Heefer’s argu- 
ments are these : That it results directly or indi- 
rectly from the Bible and from all the writers of 
antiquity, both sacred and profane, that Nineveh 
was completely destroyed—that not a vestige of 
it was left : that the geographers, historians, and 
warriors of antiquity differ in their guesses as to 
the precise spot in which Nineveh stood: that 
even admitting that the ruins of Nineveh remain, 
it is impossible that they can be in the place 
which Dr. Layard has explored—the city having 
stood in a different quarter: and, finally, that the 
Assyrian-like sculptures and inscriptions found 
in the supposed Nineveh, were the work of a later 
and a different people, who had the affectation of 
imitating Assyrian taste !!! 

What is called a “collection plastique et epi- 
a va aall from Nineveh, Persepolis, &c., brought 
to France by M. Lotten de Laval, has just been 
purchased by the Government and placed in the 
galleries of the Louvre. It contains many copies 
of cuneiform inscriptions, &c., and is a valuable 
adiition to the collection of Assyrian antiquities. 

By a decree in the official Moniteur of to-day, 
the Minister of Public Instruction appoints a 
Commission, consisting of eminent parliamentary 
men, three Members of the Institute, a bibliographe, 
and an official of his department, to examine and 
decide on the different questions relative to 
the formation of a general catalogue in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. You are aware that the 
non-existence of a catalogue in this, the principal 
public library in Europe, has long been a subject 
of scandal. But it may be doubted whether the 
Commission will do any more good than that 
formed by Louis Philippe’s government in 1847. 
A few intelligent librarians well paid, and made 
to work hard, would effect greater good in a few 
months than a host of Commissioners in years. 

Apropos of libraries, I discovered, the other 
day, in the course of a voyage to those distant 


| regions of Paris which the Pantheon so proudly 


dominates, that the names of nearly every dis- 
tinguished man in every department of literature 
and science, from the remotest antiquity down to 
the present time, are inscribed in letters of gold 
on the outside of the now Bibliothéque de Sainte 


Geneviéve, which is now rapidly approaching | 


completion. The list is naturally one of tre- 
mendous length, and covers not less than three 
whole sides of the vast building. It is impossible 
not to admire the spirit in which it has been 
devised, and the impartiality with which it has 
been executed. Altogether, it does the highest 
credit to the Parisians, and especially to their 
municipal authorities. The namesare arranged in 
chronological order, but without date, and with- 
out regard to the nationality of, or to the peculiar 
distinction achieved by, the individual : thus the 
last two names are those of Berzilius, the Swed- 
ish savant, and Chateaubriand; and a little above 


| them figure Walter Scott, Byron, and other Eng. | 


lish immortals. 
excluded, 

M. Eugene Pelletan, one of the ablest and most 
popular of our literary men, gives Mr. Croker a 


Quarterly, against the Revolution of February 
and the actors therein. Pelletan seems particu- 
larly sore at Mr. Croker having, among other 
ugly things, accused the French, asa nation, of 
being drunkards and cowards; but really he 
might have passed such accusations unnoticed, 
| for every one who knows anything of the French, 
is aware that whatever their faults or crimes may 
| be, they cannot, with the slightest justice, be 
| charged with cowardice or drunkenness. 
A smart sort of farce, called La queue du chien 
, @’ Alcibiade, has becn brought out with success at 
|the Théatre Frangais : it is by Leon Gozlan. 
| At the Théatre Historique, Alexandre Dumas 
has caused to be served up a melodrama of the 
| good old orthodox murder school : for example, 
Ist tableau : The villain and hero of the piece 
kills a monkey, a pollparrot, a lizard, a tiger, and 
two tiger-cubs. 2nd tableau: he kills a wild 
boar. 3rd: he robs and kills several men, 
women, and children. 4th. He kills a woman 
behind the scenes. 5th: He kills a woman on 
the stage. 6th: He attempts to killa man, but 
the victim escapes. 7th: He drags a corpse out 
ofatomb. 8th: He kills his wife and two chil- 
dren. 9th: He does not appear, being probably 
in his dressing room taking refreshment. 10th: 
He tries to kill several people. 11th: He gets 
killed himself. These two pieces compose the 
theatrical budget of the week: “a beggarly ac- 
count,” truly. But in truth nobody cares for 
theatres now—it is too hot; people would, indeed, 
almost as soon think of entering the boiler of a 
steam engine as of going to aplay. And in 
consequence of this, one or two houses have al- 
ready announced the intention of shutting up for 
two months, and some others are pestering the 
government for permission to do likewise. 

In France, as in England, there exist societies 
for publishing by subscription old and rare works, 
but they are neither so numerous nor so wealthy,* 
nor are their productions, on the whole, so valu- 
able as those of the literary confréries of England. 
One of the principal of these associations is called 
Société de )’Historie de France, and its publica- 
tions have not been without importance. The 
most recent of them have been a Vie de Saint 
Louis, the Procés de Jeanne d’Arc, the Bibliogra- 
phie des Mazarinades, and Barbier’s Journal du 
Regne de Louis XV. ‘The society has existed for 
fifteen years, and though it suffered greatly from 
the Revolution, it is not, on the whole, unpros- 
perous. As its title implies, its exertions are ex- 
clusively confined to the publication of documents 
and works illustrative of French history. The 





* We wish our’s edzerved our correspoadent’s su icion— 
Ep, l. G, " - “ ‘ 





Living celebrities are of course | 


annual subscription to it is not large, and perhaps 
some of your aristocratic readers, to whom a few 
pounds are of no object, would do well to support 
it, especially as the most of its publications have a 
direct bearing on, or are deeply interesting to, the 
national history of England. 

Do you feel any interest in the scandal of our 
literary councils? If so, you will be concerned 
to hear that one of the principal musical critics 
on the Parisian press, M. Fiorentino (an Italian, 
not unknown in the musical world of England) 
has just fought a duel with M. Amedée Achard, 
a feuilletoniste, not altogether unknown, and has 
wounded him very seriously, ifnot dangerously, 
in the breast. The duel arose from the two men 
having abused each other in their respective 
newspapers. Goodness gracious! what fools 
literary men are! 





NOTICES FROM ABROAD. 

When the French do admire, it is with a ven- 
geance. No other nation in the wide world can 
approach them in that line. They pile mountain 
of admiration on to mountain with more daring 


E | hardihood than the giants of mythology placed 
dressing for his “slashing article” in the last | 


rock on rock to rule the heavens. But of all the 
sublime flights of laudation which I have seen 
them take in honour of their great men, none has 
quite equalled this glorious burst which has just 
been made in a grave work by one M. Philoxéne 
Boyer, on behalf of Victor Hugo, who, be it said 


| par parenthése, has quite cut literature and poetry 





for politics! “Christ: will have pity on Europe: 
nations will feel breathing on their foreheads the 
breath which thinkers have already felt, and 
you, Victor Hugo, will become not only President 
of the French Republic, but President of the Uni- 
versal Republic, Chief of the Gcumonic Council of 
Nations, Intellecti:al Pope reigning in your Paris, 
whilst the Pope of religion united with you and 
Jesus Christ, the common master, will continue to 
reign in his Rome!!!” 

The Museum ofthe Louvre is becoming richer 
every month. A little while ago it obtained a 
large increase of Egyptian and Assyrian antiqui- 
ties. It has just received a considerable number 
of Mexican and Peruvian antiquities. 

The annual exhibition of pictures, sculptures, 
&c., of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam, is to 
commence on the 20th Angust, and remain open 
to 2lst September. Foreigners are to be allowed 
to exhibit. 

The King of Holland has just decreed that every 
year a new Opera Comique shall be produced in 
the French Theatre of the Hague, the libretto to 
be supplied by an eminent French writer, and the 
music to be composed by a Dutch composer, who 
is to be selected after a public competition. The 
successful composer is to receive a gold medal. 
The King has further ordered that a gold medal 
shall be awarded every year to the author of the 
best tragedy or comedy in the Dutch language. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 

A SEMI-OFFICIAL intimation has appeared, 
stating, in effect, that the plans for the building 
have been considered, and the contract will be 
speedily advertised for. The space to be covered 
is said to amount to 22 acres, with a grand dome 
in the centre. We see the streets placarded 
with papers, accusing the subalternsin the con- 
cern with cajoling H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
perpetrating more jobs for their own especial 
profit. 

ST. ANN’S CHARITY. 

Tur anniversary festival, on 
at the London Tavern, went off in the 
nost gratifying manner. Nearly three hun- 
dred interesting boys and girls were intro- 
duced to the company, and one boy recited a 
practical address in excellentstyle, Lord Field- 
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ing was in the chair, and by his simple and “ un- 
adorned eloquence” performed its duties in a 
manner to make a deep impression on his hearers; 
and Dr. Croly, in a fervent address, inspired by 
the sight of so many young creaturcs, the offspring 
of those who had seen better days, rescued from 
distress and destitution, added greatly to the 
influence of the evening. With the valuable 
services of Mr. Leeks, the secretary, nearly 
1,600/. was subscribed. The music, under Mr. 
Jolley, was also most appropriate and pleasing. 











BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN GLOVER, LANDSCAPB PAINTER. 
WE are indebted to the kind attention of the 
Editor of the Launceston Examiner, for a copy 
of that Journal of January 2nd, “1849,” (a new- 
year misprint for 1850) in which there is an in- 
teresting obituary of Mr. John Glover, who died 
on the 9th of the preceding December, aged 82. 

“Tasmania,” says the narrative, “long the 
home of Mr. Glover, is now the resting-place of his 
mortal remains. He has passed away from those 
lovely scenes he delighted to contemplate and 
to depict. But he has left behind him memo- 
rials of genius which challenge a high place among 
works of art: the exquisite sensibilities of his 
pencil have never been surpassed in delineating 
nature’s sunny features, and his pictures will long 
charm the eye of thousands, aud perpetuate the 
remembrance of a gifted man. Mr. Glover's in- 
clination to the arts was manifested in childhood. 
Before he was three years old he produced a 
rude sketch of a cage and bird: he copied all the 
drawings and prints he could procure, and covered 
‘the paper hanging of a spacious cupboard’ 
with representations of the wooded choristers in 
bright and glowing colours, and in all their di- 
versified attitudes on stem, and branch, and spray. 

“He was the youngest of three children, and 
born at Houghton on the Hill, in Leicestershire, 
on the 18th of February, 1767. His parents 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits, —humble 
but industrious, and he was favoured to receive 
a good plaia education. But as an artist he was 
self-taught: his success as a painter entirely de- 
pended on his own acute observation and keen 
enjoyment of those rural beauties which sur- 
rounded his birth-place. 

‘© In 1786, he was the successful candidate for 
the office of writing-master in the Free School 
of Appleby; and besides his assiduous cultivation 
of the pencil, began the study of music, in which 
he became a distinguished performer. In 1794 
he removed to Litchfield and gave himself up en- 
tirely to painting (hitherto in water-colours) and 
teaching pupils both public and private. He now 
begun to practice in oil, and with such success 
that he was considered the rival of Turner; and 
he also etched a good deal, having left many plates 
to bear witness to his skill. When the Society 
of British Artists in Water Colours was formed. 
Mr. Glover, whose talents were now widely 
known and appreciated, contributed to the first 
exhibition at Spring Gardens. A pleasing ac- 
cordance of sentiment distinguished the members 
of this association, and one trait merits mention. 
To further their personal improvement they met 
by rotation at each others’ houses, and on such 
occasions all produced sketches or studies, which 
were left with the host. They thus communicated 
principles and ideas calculated to inform and di- 
rect. Finding that London was the grand cen- 
tre of patronage, in 1805 he removed from the 
country to Montagu-square, and became a mem- 
ber and liberal contributor to the society. On 
the restoration of Louis X VIIZ. he visited Pavis, 
and atterwards Switzerland and Italy, of which 
tours he has left a sketch-book filled with nume- 
rous drawings. He painted a large picture for 
the king, and was honoured with a gold metal in 
proof of the royal approbation of his work. Be- 
sides this landscape executed at the Louvre, he 





finished and sold several oil paintings of large 
dimensions. lis view of Durham Cathedral, 
eight feet by five, realised five hundred guineas, 
and is now in Lambton Hall. His view of Loch 
Katrine and many others were disposed of at 
liberal prices. The permanency of oil over wa- 
ter-colours induced a preference for the former, 
but he sought to impart the softness of the lat- 
ter to all his preformances on canvass,—a difficult 
task, but one in which he achieved triumphs. 
Mr. Glover’s style of drawing was peculiar to 
himself: the result of deliberate and careful 
study: delicacy of effect was its chief character- 
istic. This is seen in the extreme misty haze 
of the morning sun, or in the overpowering blaze 
of the sinking luminary, with which he invested 
his subjects: it is distinctly obvious, too, in the 
bold but feathery lightness of towering foliage, 
by which lofty trees in his pictures relieve them- 
selves from more distant objects. To attain free- 
dom and facility of handling with exquisite ex- 
pression was his constant aim. 

“In 1820, in a gallery in Old Bond-street, he 
displayed the fruits of his labours in oil and wa- 
ter-colours. They were arranged in distinct 
rooms. In the same exhibition were two Claudes 
he had purchased for his own contemplation. 
Here he prosecuted his labours for several years. 
He now thought of retiring to the neighbourhood 
of Ullswater, in Cumberland, a favourite locality 
for his pencil, and where he had often sat and 
studied under his tent for days together. He 
purchased a house and some land, but the vision 
was never realised. Perhaps few artists ever 
spent so much time in studying from nature. 
Many of his works were executed with the sole 
design of imprinting natural beauty on his mind 
—informing his own soul with the inspiration of 
such study, that he might with truth and facility 
embody his rich and delicate conceptions. His 
sketch-books are crowded with scraps of peculiar 
effects which arrested his attention. He held 
it as a dogrha that those who would represent 
nature in her true colours must be familiar with 
all her varying features. 

From Ullswater Mr. Glover turned his regard 
to the remote and newly formed colony of Swan 
River; but his steps were directed to Tasmania. 
He arrived here in March, 1831. Every object 
was new to his eye, and the aspect of the land- 
scape :was different from what he had ever before 
beheld. He prosecuted his beloved art with fresh 
animation and renewed vigour: his pencil was 
never idle. Some of his best works in local 
scenery were executed for liberal colonists, who 
sent them to England: others he transmitted for 
sale on his own account, but at a season when 
general embarrassment retarded their disposal. 
Yet he industriously pursued his course, and 
increased his gallery at home. In one of his 
excursions in this island, he ascended the sum- 
mit of Ben Lomond (5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea), the first who had travelled there on 
horseback. Another trait of his character is, that 
whenever in the course of his reading he met 
with a poetic passage descriptive of the effect of 





the subject delineated, he inserted it opposite 
| the sketch. The sister arts were thus twined 
| together, and the pleasures of the imagination 
| augmented. In 1847, the Launceston Mechanics’ 
| Iustitute opened a miscellaneous exhibition of 
| natural curiosities and works of art, and Mr. 
Glover contributed a number of his own pro- 
| ductions, which were viewed with delight by the 
| thousands that visited the hall. For some years 
past he had all but ceased from original painting, 
‘and spent the most of his time in reading, prin- 
| cipally books of a religious kind. His venerable 
partner in life, six years his senior, still sur- 
vives, and children and grand-children were 
within his view to the last. ‘Mr. Glover, was 
tall, and of robust frame, with a healthy glow on 
his cheek, and a forehead which closely resem- 





bled that of the late Sir Walter Scott. Mr, Glo. 
ver's character was amiable, and his society er. 
tremely pleasing. He was assiduous in his own 
pursuits, high-principled himself, and an admirer 
of correct deportment in others. He was fragal 
in his habits, and an example of temperance: he 
was patient under affliction, and during his las 
illness restrained every appearance of suffering 
lest it should pain those by whom he was sur. 
rounded. He had lived at peace with all men in 
this world, and entered the unseen regions calm 
and unruffled.” 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The Lucia di Lammer- 
moor was given on Tuesday. Mad. Frezzolini 
sang the part of Lucia, in the place of Miss Hayes, 
who was announced to sing it. Mr. Reeves was 
the Edgardo. The Tempesta was postponed from 
Thursday, and stands now for to-night, Saturday, 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden —After the 
second act of dnato on Tuesday, the Barbiére di 
Seviglia was performed, Ronconi singing his famed 
part of the Baie, with all his accustomed gaiety 
and clever singing. Of all the Figaros he is, par 
excellence, the model; we could wish, however, 
that in his fun and fancy, the text music were 
somewhat more strictly remembered; the “ Dun- 
que io son” though very richly sung, was not 
what we call a conscientious reading, either on his 
or Madame Castellan’s part ; this leads to the re- 
marks that the lady’s performance throughout was 
languied and pointless, no doubt in a great 
measure caused by the fatigue, inseparable from 
an act of the Verdi Opera which preceded the 
Barbiére. This should have been ‘avoided. Mario 
was in superb voice, and gave us an Almaviva 
quite unique. Tagliafico was the Basilio, and 
Polonini the Datiore, and both were most efficient. 

The Musical Union.—The sixth meeting was 
held on Tuesday. The programme contained 
quartet in D No. 10 (Mozart) Trio in C minor No. 
2, Op. 66, (Mendelssohn) quintet in C major Op. 
29,(Beethoven.) M. Alard occupied the place 
usually so ably filled by M. Sainton, who was con- 
tented to be a listener; the other executants 
were as usual, with the addition of Mr. Mellon, 
as second viola for the quintet. Hallé was the 
pianist. M. Alard’s treatment of classical music 
enables us to form a more favourable opinion of 
his qualifications than from hearing him play 
his own compositions; he is a tasteful and 
finished player, and if he were more completely 
absorbed in his readings, a certain stiffness, 
giving the effect of over carefulness, would be 
avoided. It is desirable to hear all the musical 
celebrities as a matter of scholarship, but we 
often fancy that quartets are more enjoyed when 
the same players are constantly engaged; indivi- 
dual merits are well exhibited in the solos and 
duets concertante of the great masters. Hallé 
continues to rise higher in our estimation at every 
hearing. His style is a happy union of force 
pathetic delicacy, and he possesses the rare 
faculty of making his instrument sing; the trio 
taken by him, M. Alard, and Piatti, was most 
beautifully rendered; it could only have been 
surpassed when the immortal Mendelssohn 5 
self gave the tone and colour.to the whole. bor 
the quintet, M. Alard had the opportunity 4 
displaying his excellent taste in the little ae 
that occurs in the presto, and this he did wi 

erfect success. 

Philharmonic Concert.—The seventh — ~ 
but one was given on Monday. It containe . 
of the most celebrated works of two most No 
brated writers—the Symphony in A minor, ©: 
3 of Mendelssohn, and that in C minor 0 ond 
oven. The Overtures Preciosa (wae > 
Guise (Onslow). M. Alard, a violinist 0 re oe 
tion in Paris, played; but we cannot ery . 

success of him, and the less so, that A oe 
only his own compositions, which, in most" 
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are but poor tests. Madame Ortensia Maillard, 


also of the French school, made her debut, but 
with still less favour than her school companion 
of the violin. Mr. Sims Reeves sang the air 
Maria of Cherubini with greatapplause. Thus 
far the reputation of the Philharmonic Society 
has not been happily sustained this season, and 
several artists of the very first rank have not 
been presented to the subscribers. It is to be 
hoped that the last concert, at which Ernst and 
Benedict will play,may do something to redeem it. 
Concerts.—The musical season is at its acme, 
every day, almost “from noon till dewy eve,” is 
occupied with sweet sounds. Miss Coulon, Herr 
Kuhe, Sig. Briccialdi, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Seguin, 
and Mr. Sterndale Bennett, have afforded excel- 
lent music to their friends and admirers. The 
Society of Female Musicians gave their anoual 
concert on Monday, and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society gave Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul ’’ for the 
benefit of the Building Fund of King’s College 
Hospital, on Friday. 








THE DRAMA. 


Adelphi.—The new burlesque, Esmeralda, produced 
here on Monday evening, is rather founded upon the 
popular ballet of that name than upon Victor Hugo’s 
celebrated novel. The scenes, incidents, and characters 
of the original are pretty clearly followed throughout 
the piece, with the exception of the closing scene, in 
which there is a sort of prize distribution by Esme- 
ralda, leading up to an absurd but highly diverting 
squabble between a lady in a private box (Mr. Wright) 
anda gentleman, her husband, in the stalls (Mr. 
Worrall), The characters have the same relative 
situations as in the tale, so that the comic effects 
depend nearly altogether upon the dialogue and intro- 
duced parodies ; with the latter, suited to the various 
powers of the different performers, the piece abounds, 
and the former is pointed and telling. The character 
of Esmeralda was performed by Madame Celeste ex- 
cellently as far as dancing and pantomime went, but 
nearly every line of the part was given in such broken 
English as to destroy altogether the burlesque treat 
ment of the character, and to Jeave the audience in 
complete ignorance as to whetherthe verses were 
good or bad: judging from those delivered by the 
other performiers, they were of the former class. 
Wright was the Pierre Gringoire, Bedford the Gipsy, 
Miss Woolgar Phoebus, Mrs. Fitzwilliam Fleur de 
Lys, Mitchenon the Goat,and Mr. 0. Smith gave a 
characteristic version of the Priest, but perhaps the 
best performed part was that of the Hunchback, 
played in the most expressive dumb show by Mr. C. J. 
Smith. The scenery, consisting of views of Old Paris, 
was extremely good, and the dresses and general 
getting-up effective. Altogether this is by far the 
best burlesque that has been produced at this theatre 
_ some time, and will no doubt prove highly attrac- 
ive, 





Mr. Albert Smith's Entertainment.—Availing him- 
self of observations made during his late trip to Egypt, 
Mr. Smith has made his excursion the subject of one 
of the must agreeable entertainments of the class of 
monopolylogues ever produced. After a pleasant and 
modest introduction, disclaiming all rivalry, he nar- 
miles, in a lively and unaffected manner, the impres- 
sions made on him, both of external objects and of 
manners, on the homeward route of the Overland 
Moilfrom Suez, down the Mediterranean and through 
France. The desert, the pyramids, Cairo with its 
Arabian night-like look, the Nile, the steamer on the 

editerranean, Malta, Marseilles, and France, have 
&ch its appropriate sketches of character embodied 
vith considerable powers of personification, and oc- 
“tionally illustrated by songs, amongst which those 
tilled the “ Nile Boat” and the * Fast Man,” were 
the most successful. The lecture, if it may be so 
called, was delivered in so complete a conversational 
lane, and with so much liveliness of manner, and 
‘nsiderable powers of comic illustration, that 
the old familiar name of “ At Home” would be 
Lore appropriate to it than any other name. It is il- 
ie by a series of paintings by Mr. William 

erley, of the Lyceum theatre, who has produced 
the purpose some of the most charming pictures 
¥ have ever seen ; they have much of that brilliant 








effect of light, and atmosphere, and colour, that cha- 
racterises the best works of ‘Turner, and are without 
what to the public must always appear to be extrava- 
gance in that great painter’s works, whose style is so 
to speak popularised and interpreted by Mr. Beverley. 
The entertainment was completely successful, and 
elicited loud applause from a very crowded room. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON THE DEATH OF WORDSWORTH. 


Weep not when the Poet dies, 
For his soul is ever living! 
Ay, not only in the skies, 
But on earth immortal! giving 
Endless joy! fire sympathies 
And fountains of delight unsealing 
In every heart of righteous feeling! 


Weep not, then, if Wordsworth sleep, 
For his spirit never sleepeth! 
O’er the blue lake’s crystal deep 
Still its watch of love it keepeth ! 
On the mountain’s loftiest steep 
It hovers still, as nobly soaring, 
In nature, nature’s God adoring. 


Free as those lakes from sullying heaven, 
Towering as those mountain-heights, 

And pointing, aye, like them to heaven; 
His spirit bright and calm incites, 

To all that’s good and great! be given 

‘To us, oh Gud, some sparks of that pure flame, 

Which wafteth to the sphere of light from whence 
it came, ELEANOR Darby. 





THE DYING GIRL, 
Life passes from me, Mother, oh! so rapidly away, 
Ethereal voices speak to me, they will not let me stay. 
Oh! there are dark forebodings all entwined around my 


eart, 
And they tell me, dearcst Mother, that thou and I shall 
part. 


Oh! let me see the sunshine, and the gay and glorious 
earth, 

With all its bright and beautiful, just budding into birth. 

They told me when the spring-time came, with song of 
birds and flowers. 

That I should rally and revive amid its genial hours. 


They told me—but ii was not true—I feel its falsehood now, 
The signet of the shadowy landis set upon my brow, 

it is a long, long journey, I am going all alone, 

The path-way tothe spirit-world is distant and unknowa. 


Nay, Mother, dearest Mother, nay, I wou!d not have thee 
weep, 

Ol! is it not a gentle thing to lay one down and sleep 

Away from ali the weariness, the sorrow, and the pain, 

Which makes the fairest thing 0: lifeso empty and so vain ? 


I would not have thee mourn for me, and grieve when I am 
gone, 

For when thy star of life shall set, and death be drawing on, 

Thouw’lt join me where within these realms--those regions of 
the blest, 

The wicked cease from trembling and the weary are at rest. 


The shades are gathering o’er me fast, alas! Icannot see— 
Life’s bark is tossed upon the waves of lone Eternity, 
The waters rise around me, they engulf my gurling breath, 
Oh, mother! take my hand in thine, this is the night of 
death ! 
April 8th, 1859. Emity VARNDELL. 





VARIETIES. 

Unrolling of an Egyptian Mummy.—Lord Londes- 
borough has issued invitations to a morning “at 
home,” for Monday next, when, as is expressed 
upon the cleverly illustrated card issued by his 
lordship, a Mummy from Thebes will be unrolled. 
This Mummy was procured by Mr. Arden, while 
travelling in the East, and presented to Lord 
Londesborough ; the inscription upon the richly 
gilt and embellished case, which is intact, has 
been read : ANCHSENHESI, or “She who 
lives by Isis.” 

New Planet.—On the 27th ult., M. Arago an- 
nounced to the Academy of Science that he had 
received from M. Gasparis, of the Observatory, at 
Naples, advice of the discovery of a new planet, 
in the asteroid class. No particulars were given 
of the observations made onthe llthand izth of 
May, but it appeared thatthe new planet had 
been named Parthenopia. The moon had pre- 
vented observations at Paris. 





stroyed all the crops in the locality. The hail- 
stones were as large as pigeons’ eggs, 

University Commission—Prince Albert, the 
Chancellor of Cambridge, ina letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor, recommends an acquiescence in the 
Government inquiry, to prove to the world, and 
the enemies of these institutions, that their mis- 
sion of instruction has been conscientiously and 
zealously fulfilled. 

The Builders’ Benevolent Institution, Mr. W. 
Cubitt, M.P., in the chair, met at the London 
Tavern on Tuesday, when a gratifying entertain- 
ment, physical and intellectual, led to a subscrip- 
tion of 4001. It is contemplated to build an 
asylum. 

Antiquarian Discoveries at Silbury Hill—Some 
discoveries have recently been made at Silbury 
Hill, by sinking a shaft from the top of the mound 
in lieu of continuing the excavations commenced 
by the Archeological Society at its base. The 
result has been the discovery of a portion of a 
steel dagger about 2} inches long; and of a bit, 
made of brass, with the whole through which the 
chain of the ‘bulla’ was passed. These interest- 
ing relics were found about 8feet below the 
surface.--- Poole [Herald. 

The Zoological Gardens are looking up. In 
May, 39,977 persons visited them, being 21,658 
over the number in the corresponding month 
1849. Inthe first five days of June, there were 
14,600 visitors. We rejoice in this, and that 
all friends of the establishment may now shout 
hip, hip, hurrah, for the hip-popotamus. 

Of the improper Play, noticed in our last num- 
ber, the New York Literary World says, “ With 
respect to the Duke’s Wager, and the inquiries of 
the public as to the question of authorship, it ap- 
pears they are to get very little satisfaction, at 
least from head-quarters. Nothing has been 
directly uttered by the parties. The Evening Post, 
indeed, states that Mr. Bass paid five hundred 
dollars for the play as announced, in good faith, 
which absolves him. If this is correct, the onus 
is thrown on the lady author. Itis added that 
Miss Dean, who won a new wreath of metropo- 
litan laurels by her personation of the heroine, 
Gabrielle de Belle Isle, has paid the manager a 
larger sum for the property. We look upon this 
deception practised upon the public as a matter 
affecting the honour of the stage. If a lower 
standard of morality is admitted there than else- 
where, who can complain that the stage is taken 
by the public at its own valuation?” 

Improvement around St. Paul’s,—The Dean and 
Chapter have, for the present, blinked the pro- 
position for improving the locality “ all round St. 
Paul’s.” 

Finality of Reform!—M. Soyer, we are in- 
formed, retired from the Reform Club on Mon- 
day last. 

The Metropolitan Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, held their 
sixth anniversary on Monday, when a very satis- 
factory report of the successful progress of the 
association was received. Sir Ralph Howard 
presided, and Lord C. Hamilton, Mr. Slaney, 
Lord Radstock, Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Coch- 
rane, and others addressed the meeting in fur- 
therance of this most laudable object. 

The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund held its anni- 
versary at Freemasons’ Tavern, on Monday, the 
Duke of Cambridge having sent a late apology 
for non-attendance as advertised, Sir Wyndham 
Anstruther in the chair. There was a plentiful 
volunteering of dramatic and vocal entertainments. 
Mr. Harley, the treasurer, made an amusing 
speech. Subscriptions to the amount of 600/, 
were announced; and an addition of six new claim~ 
ants upon the fund, to the fifteen already charged 
upon it, was put torward to induce the public to 
be liberal in its support, in order to prevent the 


A Storm around Dreaux, in France, has de-| necessity of reduction to the annuitants. 
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Antiquities in Bohemia.—At Kremusch, near 
Teplitz, about twelve feet below the surface of 
the earth, a tomb with six bodies has been 
discovered. In it were also found a gold 
chain about a yard and a half long, two 
gold balls as large as a walnut, three gold 
ear-rings, a gold medallion with a cameo, 
representing a Roman Emperor, all of work- 
manship held to be before the Christian era. 
There was also an iron plate thickly silvered, on 
each side of which is engraved a rein-deer, with a 
hawk pounced upon its hind quarters. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aguilar’s (Grace) Vale of Cedars, 12mo, cloth, 63 | 
Ainsworth’s Old St. Pauls, Vol II, 12mo, cloth, Is 64 } 
Alison’s Europe, Library edition, 14 vols, 8vo, cloth, 102 10s 
Atlas to ditto, 4to, cloth, 3/. 3s ; crown 4to, 2/. 12s 6d 

Boys’ Book of Sports, square, cloth, 2s 

Brayley’s and Britton’s History of the County of Surrey, 5 
= vols, royal 8vo, cloth, 3/. 48; 4to, 51, 5s | 
Bryant’s Poetical Works, 32mo, cloth, ls 6d | 
Buffum’s (E, G.) Six Months in the Gold Mines, 12mo, cloth, 





6s 
Burrowe’s (P.) Select Speeches, 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d 
Cardiphonia Latin et Angiice, 12mo, cloth, Is 6d 
Clarkson’s (Rev. W.) Missionary in India, 18mo, cloth, 
1s 6d 
Constitution and Laws of Royal Academy of Arts, edited by 
W. Coningham, 3s 6d 
Croly’s (Rev. Dr.) Theory of Baptism, Svo, cloth, 8s 
er (Rev. C.) Old Testament, Vol III., 8vo, cloth, 
2s 


Hall’s (N.) Seventy Scriptural Chants, 18mo, cloth, 1s 6d 
Huntley’s Sermons, Second Series, |2mo, cloth, 5s 6d 
a (Leigh) Autobiography, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 
- Ils 64 
Johnson’s (D. E.) Hydropathic Treatment of Discases 
peculiar to Women, 12mo, cloth, 5s 
Key to Hodgson’s Sacred Lyrics, 8vo, cloth, 12s 
— on the History of England, Vol I, 12mo, cloth, 
Leis 
Les Roi’s Contemporaries, Royal 8vo, cloth, 15s 
Lindwood’s Eumenides of ZEschylus, 8vo, cloth, 5s 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology, Svo, cloth, 18s 
Mackie’s Castles, Palaces, and Prisons of Mary of Scotland, 
new edition, cloth, 25s 
Mant’s (Bp.) Book of Common Prayer, new edition, cloth, 
25s 


M gr » eed of Pottery and Porcelain, 8vo, cloth, 
. Ls 6 

National Cyclopedia, Vol X, cloth, 5s 

Plumptree’s (J. P.) The Flower of Spring, l3mo, cloth, 2s 6d 

Saer-d Lyric, Royal 32mo, Is 6d 

St. John’s Life of Columbus, 2s 6d 

Sewell’s (Rev. W.) Character of Pilate, 12mo, cloth, 4s 6d 

Sonxz of Solomon, I2mo, cloth, 3s 6d 

Sophisms of Free Trade, sixth edition, 12mo, 2s 

Smyth’s Worthies of England, Royal 8vo, 5s 

— (Dr.) The Mercy Seat, l2mo, cloth, 2s; sewed 
Is 6 


Swiss Family, Robinson, Second Series, second edition, 
12mo, cloth, 5s 

Tables, and Strength, and Deflections of Timber, pest 8vo, 
10s 6d 

Tales and Sketches of Christian Life, 12mo, cloth, 5s 

Vaughan’s (Rey, E. J.) Sermons University and Parochial, 


2mo, 63 
Ward’s (R, P.) Memoirs, by Henourable E. Phipps, 2 vols, 
8vo, cloth, 28s 
Wood's (J.) Tourists’ Flora, 8vo, cloth, 183 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[Audi alleram partem is cur motto, and we print Mr. 
Reinagle’s letter exactly as we have reccived it.) 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
72, Baker-street, June 3rd, 1850. 


S1r,—Having been apprised, by a friend, that there was a 
letter published in your number, 1740, under date of 
the 25th May, just passed, making some serivus reflec ions 
on my veracity, or rather the want of it, [ took an early op- 
portunity of procuring, from the Literary Gazette cffice, 
your paper, and read, without any fee.ing of anger, the letter 
addressed to you, by Peter Cunningha:n, Esq., the son of 
the late Mr. Allan Cuaningham, author of * The Lives 
of Modern British Artists’ This remarkable letter extorts 
from me a request to be allowed a place in your next 
publication, on Saturday, for this, my reply, to the serious 
attack made on my word as One undeserving of credit, I 


; the marked character of that erudite and learned man. | 
| Though, among my voluminous mass of papers, I had a 
| short time ago my manuscript, yet I cannot devote the 


| script writings, all jumbled together by two successive re- 


| his father’s behaviour to me, who furnished him with every 


agree with my assailant that, if I coutd be, or had been, so | me resolve, whenever I met him, to mark my sense of his 
culpab‘e in what I stated in my second letter to you, Sir, | rude, and, I might add, his base and mean behaviour, totall 
on the Royal Academy conduct, as to venture on the | at variance with all that belonged toa man of gentlemanly 
slightest deviation of truth, I should merit being held up to | habits and feelings.* I never after saw Mr. Cunningham, 
the contempt and disdain of every reader of your valuable | our meeting being but twice in my life. Mr. P. Cunniyo- 
publication, as well as all those of every other public paper | ham has taken a curious pedestal to prop his papa upon, 
of the press of England. I respect the feelings of Mr. P. | that of the style of writing of Hume, the learned Historian, 
pear | who, at once, stands forth a virtuous cham- | as making the would-be believed statements of his father 
pion of his father’s cause, defending him as the Sole Author, | being the actual author of Ramsay’s Life. If my style 
necessarily compiler of events, anecdotes, and peculiar ciarac- | hippily imitates that of the celebrated Scoitish author, 
ter of Allan Ramsay, the favourite artist of the Sovereign, | Hume, of learned memory, it must be “ fortuitous”; for{ 
George III. I commence the serious part of my reply to the | never dreamed, when I wrote the memoir alluded to of 
above Gentleman, by assuring you, Sir, and himself, that 1 | imitating ‘‘ any author the world ever possessed,” nor did 
wrote and furnished every word of Alian Ramsay’s Life and | I thiok of myself, (little ofan author) but of the matter, 
Memoir, and much more, which Mr. Cunningham cut owt | “truthful and unvarnished,” which has been employed 
and omitted, parts peculiarly interesting, as descriving | under another name, and continues to be esteemed as the 
writing and compiling of Mr. A. Cunningham. 

The great poet Lord Byron, in the notes to his second 
canto of “ Childe Harold,” immortalises my name, bya con. 
fession on my critique of a verse of his, that I was a better 
ornithologist than he was, and confessed his error in making 
the French eagle “ plough the plain of Waterloo with his 
beak ;” when all birds of prey strike with their talons. His 
Lordship not only acknowledged the truth ef my remark 
but he says, he altered the verse, and it was the be'ter for 
it. This I call generous and noble ; his Lordship gained, 
instead of losing anything, by this truthtul confession ; and, 
while his Works remain, my name must be for ever coupled 
with his never fading and immortal one. 

I remain, Sir, &c.—R. R. Reinacre 





time necessary to look over some hundred weights of manu- 


moves to new residences, in any reasonable time, to let this 
letter appear, as it ought to do, instanter. 

The truth I put forth in the letter I addressed to you, Sir, 
under date of May Ith, animadverted on by me unknown 
assailant, P.C., Esq., us totally devoid of truth, is not to 
be overthrown byhis rash precipitancy, since he can have no 
knowledge of what I am now going to describe respecting 


iota of what he took to himself, carving my manuscript to 
suit his cold fancy, thereby mutilating amass of very inter- 
esting ma‘ter into a sing-song every day twaddle of Mr. ‘This 
and Mr. That’s life. 

Allan Ramsay, son of the Scottish poet of renown, was one 
of my two god-fathers. Richard Twiss, father of Horace 
Twiss, was my second, from whom I obtained my second 
Christian name. My revered father was regularly apprenticed, 
by articles, to Mr. Ramsay. My mother was a great favourite 
of Mrs. as well as Mr. Ramsay. My father was respected 
and esteemed by both Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay ¢o the highest 
degree, and, I may say, great family secrets were reposed by 
the Ramsays in both my father’sand my mother’s brea:ts. 
Such an intimate acquaintance with the singular and 
peculiar habits and manners of the artist Ramsay were 
totally out of the reach, or evenknowledge, in any shape, 
of Mr. A. Cunningham. When this person first came to 
meon the subjectof Ramsay’s Memo:rs, he sounded me well 
as to whether I could furnish hm with any particulars of 
his life. 

I told him that, from our close connection with the whole 
of Ramsay’s family, I be:ieved I was a depositary of what no 
one else could boast of ; not even his son knew of certain 
things and events such as I possessed a full knowledge of. 
His son, Gencral Ramsay, was so fond of travelling, that 
he rested but short periods in England. His residence was 
in John-street, May Fair. 

When Mr. Cunningham sought for materials to e»mpose 
the narrative of Ramsay’s life, the General was in Italy, in- 
accessible. My first Christian name, Ramsay, probably at- 
tracted Mr, A. Cunningham, and thus he addressed himselt 
to me. I told him I knew of almost every trait of the 
orivinal character of Ramsay, and that I fe!t certain I could 
string the whole togetherin one ch-onological form, perhaps 
as suited to his purpose for publishing, as couid be derived 
from any relative or friend of Mr. Ramsay. 

He invited me _ og? 0 by devoting a little time to | ———_--- 
it. I promised to do so, yhen my manuscript was finished, " I " I Bs r a 
1 wrote to acquaint Mr. A. C., and stated my wish to place .. ber rnc 0 I a by 
it myself in his hands. 1 lived at that time at 52, Upper he GALLERY with a Collection of PIC Lidl 

ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 


Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Mr. Cunningham came to | 7»: ; 
the appointed fe ay locmneed leave to po it aloud to | Will be OPENED on Monpay, the 10th inst., aud continue 
OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 


him, that he might at once pronounce bis opinion upon its ‘Admissi Catal 1 
character; saying, that if any portions of it were not to his diission, i. GE NICOL Secretary, 
mind, I begged that he would point to them, and leave me GEORGE Cc eee ae 
to make such changes as he might wish. As Il read my (a5 SA 
manuscript, bis attention was widely alive. He often burst 
int» lond laughter at certain narrations, and honoured me 
with frequent exclamations of “ admirable!’? “ capital!!” 
« most excellent!!!’ and so on. When I had finished read- 
ing it, I naturally asked him if he approved of it, and if in 
any way it met his a : ae Feat 
He declared, in reply, that so pleased and delighted was a a ae 
he with the whole that be would not leave out or add one THE NEW SOCI nay 1a IN WATER 
word. I never parted witha gentleman more delighted a Z U' ° " “ 
than he was with this treasure. Months passed away, and ‘THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
[ never saw or heard of Mr. Cunningham again. 1 learned | the NEW SOCIETY of PAIN rERSia W ATER COLOU! $ 
that the “Life of A. Ramsay ” had appeared along time ago, Is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mell, sa St James's 
with which information I was sceptical ; for I said, I felt | Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. ” 
sure Mr, Cunningham would come to me as soon as it was JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
printed and published, and, in course, present a copy to | _ gay ale THs = 
me. Not so, indeed. When I had assured myself that) BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADV ANCEMEN 
“ Ramsay’s Life” was really published, and had appeared OF SCIENCE. 
some months, I wrote for an explanation to Mr. Cuaning- HE NEXT MEETING will be held ai 


In reply to the absurd letter of “ A chance reader” we 
would advise him to become a constant one; and in the 
meantime, for his benefit, try to versify an idea froma 
Freach writer— 

“The World’s so full of Fools, that he 
Who is determined not a Fool to see; 
Must all his time in his lone chamber pass, 
And what is more—must break his Looking Glass,” 

Erratum.—Our printer made a great change on a vener. 
able and celebrated writer, in the Royal Academy discus- 
sion in our last number. Only think of John Britton 
being turned intoa Button ! 





* I observe that by the retention of my munuscript (hay- 
ing no copy) Mr. A- Cunningham thereby precluded my de- 
tecting the imposition, and exposing the trickery. He, holding 
the original and only manuscript, defied me to prove any 
assertion I might have put forward ito claim the original 
Authorship of Ramsay’s Biography. Let the world pass 
judgment on these acts; it will do so as they me:it, without 
any,comment au long et au large, that I might choose to 
affix to my defence against Peter Cunningham’s address to 
the Editor of the Literary Gazette and the pubiic. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, s 
‘THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
is now OPEN, Admission (from Eight o'clock till 
Seven) One Shilling— Catalogue One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
HE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAs!, 
from Nine till Dusk. 5 
Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 











ham. I received no answer! I wrote again, and requested See ee enor ie . -e on WEDNESDAY the 
the return of the manuscript, remarking, that he had seriously | Sist a oa and will commence on s 
altered and mutilated the Memoir, which astounded me, 7? “JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S,, General Treasurer. 


hearing his praises and admiration of my effort. I received | 
noanswer! I wrote again, and had no better success !! At 
last, twelve months elapsed, when I wrote in a different , —— : INING 
strain to this anthor of the “ Lives of Modern Artists,” and MARIA MANNING, GEORGE MAN} NG, 
declared I would bring an action at law for the recovery of i and BLOMFIELD RUSIHI, taken from life during ther 
the lent manuscript. trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Counor, aod 8 Pal ll 

Shortly after this, the said manuscript was sent to me, kitchen where he was murdered, =o Ot Stn Llorrors o 
without apology, or a single word of thanks. I was, as Potash Farm, are on eo CRTTBITION, Bazaat. 
most men would have been, incensed at such conduct ; and | Madame ‘1USSA ae pg dusk, aud 
then, for this piratical party to send forth to the workl my | 


6, Queen Street Place. 
Wpper ‘Thames, 8 reet, London, 





trom 7 till 10.—Admission; Large Room, Is.; 5 





Baker-street, Portman-square. Open from ¢ till all Rooms 
“ Memoirs of Ramsay’s Lite” as his own compilation, made | 6d. extra. 
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HENNEMAN AND MALONE’S 
TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS ON PAPER. 


(THESE PORTRAITS are taken even in dull 
weather, and may be coloured to resemble Miniatures. 
Talbotype copies of Pictures and Portraits in Oil, Water 
Colours, or Daguerreotype; Statuary, Prints, Rare Books, 
&c. ACollection of Photographs from various parts of the 
United Kingdom and the Continent for Sale. On view gra- 
tuitously. 

Messrs, HenNeEMAN and Matone, Photographers to the 
Queen, 122, Regent-street. Eutrance between Mr. New- 
man’s and Messrs. Nicolls. 





TO TOURISTS. 


TALBOTYPE APPARATUS for taking SUN 
PICTURES on PAPER, with Chemicals and Iodized 
Paper, sent to any part of the world. Licenses to practise 
the Art granted to Amateurs gratuitously. 

Written instructions sent (gratuitously) with the Appara- 
tus. For Personal instructions, terms FIVE GUINEAS. 
Camera Lenses vary in price, from Half-a-Guinea to Fifty 
Guineas, and upwards, 

Apply to Messrs. HENNEMAN and MALOongE, Photographers 
to the Queen, 122, Regent-street. 





TO ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. 
ADE MECUM; or, Portable Compendium of 


every requisite for sketching from Nature, comprising 
colour box, stool, easel, drawing-board paper. &c., the whole 
being arranged in a case scarcely larger than a lady’s ridicule, 
and lighter than an ordinary sketch book. Invented and sold 
by Messrs. DICKINSON, at thei: GALLERIES of ARI, 
114, New Bond stree:. | Messrs. D. have added to their Cir- 
culating Portfolio a choice assortment or Sketches and Draw- 
ings by P. De Wint, selected from the late sale of his works. 








ct mp 
ASC OT RACES—GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY.—EXTRA ‘TRAINS will run between 
PADDINGION and WINDSOR. Conveyances are provided 
to carry Passengers between Windsor and the Race Course. 
In addition to the Booking-Office at Paddington, ‘Tickets may be 
ocured on and atter Saturday next, the Sth inst., at Messrs. 
TATTERSALL’Ss, Hyde Park-corner, and at the Conpeay 
offices, 27, King street, Cheapside, and 449. West Strand. Full 
particulars of the lrains Xc., are given in separate hand bills, 
which may be had on application at the Railway Stations — 
Paddington Station, Sth June, 1859. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
(ZODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
tying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant per- 
tume and delighttul cosmetic. {[t will completely remove ‘lan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and_ healing 
qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
seurt, &c., clear it trom every humour, pimple, or eruption ; 
and, by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and continue soft aud smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautitul. Sold iu bottles, price Ys. Yu. 
with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors aud 
Perfumers. 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of tie first ma 
wufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. U1. Prince Albert, and 
H.L M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publican 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
eaamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately going silver lever watches, jeweiled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 








ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
‘ Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effect:fon 
Pid and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
r: IC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
re to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, «nd 
OPE most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
de ROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 

ying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
ukaline composition. 


A more detergent antiseptic, wi iditi r 
Pe ~ctergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
We PENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
sean jong standing; and, from experience in several public 
te is, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 

as proved an efficient specific for,and a complete protection 
‘“ainst, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, 
all classes, and is used 
infectious diseases; ind 
Yphus and other conta 


being at a moderate price, is available fcr 
with great success in purifying linen after 
eed, the use of it may, in many cases of 


7 


gions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 
H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tickhorne Street, Regent's Quadrant, 





, r ee mp 
| M ECHI’S DESKS, WORK-BOXES, and TEA- 
CUESTS, 4, Leadenhall-street, Loudon, combine all that 
is superb and cheap, with the most approved patterns, in- 
vented by himself, mavutfactured on his own premises, where 
may be ‘seen some of the richest specimens in the world of 
Papier Mache Goods, Dressing cases, Bagatelle-tables, Ivory 
Chessmen and Chess boards, rich Card-cases, ‘lablets, and in 
fact everything for the work table and dressing-toilet, dis 
played in a style of elegance not surpassed by auy in this 
Einedom. Mechi is the sole and original inventor of the Cas- 
tellated Tooth-brushes, Magic Strop and Paste, the Peculiar 
Steel Razor, the Cushioned Bagatelle-tables, and various im- 
provements in Portable Desks and Dressing-cases combined 











NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterlvo place, Pall mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 
12, St. Vincent place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 31st De 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 





Sum added 








Sum added Sum 

Sum | Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable 

Assured.| Assured. | 1s4l. 48, Death, 

} | | | 

a | | £@s.d.| ad! #8.4. 
5,000 | 13yrs.10imo.| 683 6 8 78710 0 | 6470 16 § 
5,000 12 years 500 0 @ 787 10 06 6287 10 ¢ 
5,000 | 10 years ; 300 0 0 187 10 0 6087 10 0 
6,000 | 8 years j- 100 0 @ 7s7 10 0 2687 10 0 
5,000 | 6 years | yes a 675 0 0 2675 0 0 
5,000 | 4 years oo oo 6} 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5,000 | 2 years } <r 225 0 0 | 5225 0 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Res: 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pali-inal!, London, 








DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Suuperial Life Susurance Company. 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


CHARLES CAVE, Esq., Chairman. 
Tuomas, NEWMAN Hunt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

THE THIRD DECENNIAL and second quinquennial_appropria- 
tion of Profits will be made in the year 1851, and Poli@fes effected 
during the current year will be included iu the quinquennial 
division of 89 per cent, of the whole Profits. 

SEcURITY.—In addition to an adequate reserve to mect the 
liability under every Policy, yalued separately, this Company 
affords the Security of a subscribed Capital, excecdiag in amount 
100 per cent. of the gross vslue of all its liabilities, at a charge of 
less than 3 percent. on the Premiums received during the last 
quinquennial period, a 

THE PROFITS added to many of the oldest Policies are suffi 
cient to extinguish all the future Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium from the commencement may 
remain on credit, by which 1,500l, may be insured on payment of 
a Prem um for 1,0002. 

ISURANCES without 
reduced premiuins, 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief 
Office, as above ; at the Branch Office, No. 16, Pall Mall, or of the 
Agents in Town and Country. 


participation in Profits are granted at 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


Sale by Auction. 


Saeian 


LIBRARY, WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 


UTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, June loth, and three fol- 
lowing days, the Library of a Gentleman deceased, consisting 
of useful Books in General Literature, many in handsome 
bindings, Books of Prints, Theological Works, a few Modern 
ww Books: a Collection of Eneravings, Water Colour Draw- 
ings, by Chalon, C. Stanfield, C. Simpson, &c. 


m, May now be 
viewed. Catalogues wiil be sent on application. 


Just published, 2 volumes imperial 8vo., with 50 plates, 
handsomely bouad in cloth, £2, 12s, Gd., 
WaANDERINGS of a PILGRIM, in search of 

the PICTURESQU®, daring Mour-and-twenty Years 
in the EAST; with REVALATIONS of LIFE in the 


ZENANA, . 
By ees sl 


P. Ricwarpson, 23, Corhill; andthe Aurnor, 1, West- 
bourne-park Terrace, Westbourne-green, London, 1850, 


“The book is equally ornemental and useful—adapted as 


well to the study as to the drawing-room; and we can, 
without flattery, compliment the writer on having produced 
a work displaying great versilility of talent, as well as great 
and praise-worthy assiduity ."—Blackwood's Lady’s Muga- 
zine, 





| (VP HE QUARTERLY REVIEW No. CLXXIII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must 
be forwarded to the Publisher by the 22nd, and Bills for 
insertion by the 24th inst. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemar'e-sircet. 





Price 10s., with 11 plates, 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. REPORT of the 
NINETEENTH MEETING of the BRITISH AS- 
SOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE 
held at Birmingham. in September, 1849. 
Joun Murray, Albermarle-street. 





Just Published, in crown octavo, boundin cloth, price 10s, 6d., 


‘TABLES of the STRENGTH and DEFLECTION 
of TIMBER. By WILLIAM LEA, Surveyor, Bir- 
mingham. These tables are constructed for the purpose of 
determining by inspection, or by simple multiplication and 
division, the dimensions of any description of timber requi- 
site to carry a given weight, or to have, when loaded, a 
given deflection They are designed for the use of Arcut- 
rrcrs, Burtpers, and Carrenrers; ENGINERRS, Suip 
Buivvers, Surveyors; and others, who may be in any 
way interested in converting timber into scantlings for 
building purposes generally, or for otherwise sustaining 
transversely, any given pressures. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHacet and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. E.C. Ossorne, Birmingham. 





NEW WORK ON BAPTISM, by the Rev, Dr. CROLY. 
Now ready, in 8vo., price 8s, 
‘THE THEORY of BAPTISM: or, the REGENE- 
RATION of INFANTS in BAPTISM vindicated on 
the Testimony of HOLY SCRIPTURE, CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITY, and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Rector of the United Parishes of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
and St. Benct, London. 
Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo-Place. 
NEW BOOK FOR INVALIDs. | 
In sinall 8vo , price 6s, 

SICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. 
‘ Rivinctons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo 
Place. Of whom may be had, 

1. HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. Edited by the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

2. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. Edited 
by the Rev. R.C. TRENCH. 6s. 6d. 





; GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
Just published, Eighth Thonsand, with Maps and Plates, 


ie _ price 3s. 6d. 
[HE CAMBRIAN MIRROR; or, The Tourist’s 
Companion through North Wales; comprehending a 
History and Description of the Towns, Villages, Watering- 
Piaces, Castles, Mountains, Lakes, Waterfalls, &c., in that 
luteresting and Romantic Country. With a fall acconn! of 
the CONWAY and BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGES. 
Together with various Routes to the most attractive places, 
pointing out the different objects, without the labour of in- 
cessant reference, By EDWARD PARRY, 

Loudon: Wuirraker and Co.; Hamintos, ADAMS, 
and Co.; Stmpxrn and Co.; Loneaman and Co.; Orr and 
Co. Dublin: James M'Guasnan. Chester: Thomas 
CaTHERALL, Eastgate-strect row. 


Just published, post 8vo., 2s. Gd., 

SOCIAL POSITION; or, our RECOMMEN- 
: DATIONS. A Satire. 

WILLIAM PicKERINa, 177, Piccadilly. 





On Thursday next will be published, price 1s, the New 


Edition of 
‘6 A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” By the Author 
+* of “ Old Jolliffe,’ and a Sequel to ditto. 
Also, now ready, the Fourth Edition of 


“ON @ Y.” 


Price 1s. 6d , and the Thirteenth Edition of 


“A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 
By the same Anthor, price Is., 
THE THREE BEARS; AN HOUR AT 
BEARWOOD, and the GREAT BEAR’S STORY. 
A series of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children, 
Price 2s. each, plain, and 3s. coloured. 
W. N. Wricut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


Just Published, in Fep. 8vo., bound in cloth, price Five 
Shillings, 
{OUR PAPERS ON MISCELLANEOUS 
SUBJECTS, read to the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society; to which is added, aSketcn or Tur 
History or AstRonowican Discovery. By the Rev. 
Cc. F,. WEIDEMANN, MA., Principal of the West Riding 
Proprictary School, Wakefield. Subjects of the Papers: 1. 
—Classical Education. If —Self-Culture. ILL.—Gray and 
Collins. 1V.—Civilization. 
London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 





——— 





NEW WORKS, | 


Now Ready. 


1, 
[NSTINCT and REASON. By Atrrep Smeg, 
*: ¥.z.s. Author of “ Electro-Biology.’? 8vo. With co- 
loured Plates by WinG, and Wood-cuts. 18s. 


2. 

The TOURIST’S FLORA, A Descriptive Ca- 
talogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British 
Islands, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Italian Islands. By Joszrn Woops, F.A.S., F.L.S., and 
F.G.8. 8vo, 138s. 


3, 

VOICES from the WOODLANDS ; or HISTORY 
of FOREST TREES, LICHENS, MOSSES, and FERNS. 
By Mary Rosrets. With Twenty coloured Plates by 
Fircu. Royal lémo. 10s. 6d. 


4. 

Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By Apam 
Wuite, F.u.s. Assistant in the Zoological Department of 
the British Museum. With Sixteen coloured Plates of 
Quadrupeds, &c., by B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S. 
Ro yal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 





Preparing for Publication. 
5. 
Popular MINERALOGY. 


Sowerby. With numerous coloured Plates. 


6. 
Popular HISTORY of BRITISH FOSSILS. By 
Freperick M‘Coy, F.G.s., Professor of Geology in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. With numerous coloured Plates. 


7. 
Popular HISTORY of MOLLUSCA ; or, Shells 
and their Animal Inhabitants. By Mary Roperts. With 
nnmerous coloured Plates. 


By Henry 


-_——_——_ 


Recently Published. 
8. 
Popular HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


By the Rev. Davip LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.s. Royal 16mo. 
With Twenty-two Plates of Figures, by Fircn. 10s, 6d. 
coloured. 


9. 
Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. By P. I. 
Gossz. Royal 16mo. With Twenty Plates of Figures. 7s. 
plain ; 10s. 6d, coloured 


0. 
Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Maria 
E. CatLow. Royal l6mo. With Sixteen Plates of Figures, 
by Winc. 7s. plain ; 10s. 6d. co!oured. 


It. 
Popular FIELD BOTANY. By Acnes Catiow. 
Second Edition. Revised by the Author. Royal 16mo. 
With Twenty Plates of Figures, 10s, 6d. ccloured. 


12. 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo. Beautifully Il.ustrated and bound, 16s, Co- 
loured,and hound extra, gilt edges, 21s. 


13. 
PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. By 
eae Hunt, Author of “The Poztry of Scienee. 8vo. 
Ss. . 


14. 

The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, STUDIES of 
the PHYSICAL PHZZENOMENA of NATURE. By 
Ropert Hunt. Second Edition. Revised by the Author. 
With an Index. 12s, 


15. 
The BIRDS of IRELAND. Vol. II. By Witt1am 
ne a Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Belfast. 
8vo. 8. 


16. 

RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM HIMALAYA. 
Second Edition. With coloured drawings and descriptions 
made on the spt. By Dr. Joserpu Hooker, F.R.3. 
Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.s- Handsome imperial 
folio, containing Te beautifully coloured Plates. 2)s. 


17. 

TRAVELS in the INTERPOR of BRAZIL, 
rincipally thr ugh the GOLD and DIAMOND 
DISTRICTS. By Gsorce GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. 

Second Edit‘on. 8vo. Plate and Map, 12s. 


18. 

THOUGHTS on a PEBBLE; or, a FIRST 
LESSON in GEOLOGY. By Dr. MANTEL Lt, F.R.S. Eignth 
Editi Considerably enlarged, with Four co!oured Plates, 
‘Twenty-eight Wood-cut», and Port ait, 5s. 





Rasve, Benuam, aNd Reeve, 
Kiog William-street, Strand, 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


I. " 
LA VENDEE: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 3 vols. 


Il. 
ANNE DYSART: 
A TALE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 3 vols. 


“ Very superior to the generality of novels.’’—Spectutor. 
“ Remarkable for its talent and acuteness.’’— Lit, Gazette. 
“Told with great spirit and power.””—John Buil. 


Ill, 


FRESTON TOWER; 
Or, THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, M.A. 
3 vols., with Six Illustrations. 


“ Freston Tower bids fair to rival in interest Mr, Cob- 
bold’s far-famed work ‘ Margaret Catchpole.’ It gives us 
a vivid insight into the hitherto unrevealed mysteries of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s early habits, associations, and aspira- 
tions ; and the scenes and singular events connected with 
the old Tower of Freston.’’—Ipswich Journal 


STORY OF A MAN OF FASHION; 


Or, SIN AND SORROW. 3 vols, 


MORNINGS AT MATLOGK; 


By Dr. SKELTON MACKENZIE. 
Author of “ Titian.”’ 3 vols. Just ready. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 





In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo., boards, 
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